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EXPERIMENTS ON SORGHUM. 





Durtne the past summer we made some experi- 
ments on the Chinese Sugar Cane, with various 
artificial manures, the results of which may not be 
altogether without interest to the readers of the 


Genesee Farmer. 
The soil on which the experiments were made 


jsa sandy loam, 


It has been under cultivation for 


probably thirty years, and being on a detached 
portion of the farm, a mile or so from the barn- 
yard, it has never been manured, It is, therefore, 
in good condition fur showing the effects of dif- 


ferent manures, 


It had been down in clover and 


grass for three years, and was broken up last spring. 
It was got into a fine mellow condition, and the 
sorghum planted in hills about 3 feet 4 inches 
apart on the 4th of June. 

The seed was treated as follows: Boiling water 
was poured on to it, and allowed to stand one and 


a half to two minutes. 


Cold water was then 


added, and the seed remained for twenty-four 
hours, the water being changed once or twice. We 
think if it had been allowed to soak longer it would 
have been all the better, as the husk is very tough 


and hard. 


Each plot consisted of the twentieth of an acre. 
One row was left between each plot, without any 
manure, in order to prevent the plants on one plot 
getting any of the manure from the adjoining plots. 


The manures were applied in the hill. 


The soil 


was scooped out with the hoe, the manures put in 
and worked into the soil as thoroughly as possible, 
and the fresh soil drawn over and the seed planted. 
This was done so as to prevent the seed from 


coming in contact with such manures as are known 
to injure the seed. 

The remainder of the field was planted to Indian 
corn, without manure of any kind, and produced 


8 fair crop. 


As compared with the Indian corn, 
thesorghum seed germinated slowly and the growth 
of the plants was quite feeble. When the plants 


had got fairly started, and the roots had firm hold 
of the soil, the growth on some of the plots during 
the hot summer weather was exceedingly rapid— 
much more so than that of the Indian corn in the 
same field. On the best plots the sorghum attained 
a height of at least nine or ten feet, 

The sorghum was cut October 7 and 8, and the 
stalks accurately weighed in the field. The follow- 


ing is the result: 
ACTUAL YIELD OF 


MANURE USED PER AORE, SORGHUM PER ACRE, 





No. Tons. Owt. Qre. Lba, 
DO MRO ccc cccccecescucpeccececeses 0 17 i 15 
2.—400 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia,........... 4 8 5 
8.—400 Ibs, superphosphate of lime,..... ... 9 9 15 
4.—400 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia, and.... | 6 14 5 

400 Ibs, superphosphate of lime,....... ' 


5.—250 Ibs, of plaster, (sulphate of lime,)... 10 4 
6.— 40 bush, unleached, hard-wood ashes, ' 5 16 
eae ocebeecesce 
7.— 40 bush. unleached ashea, and........ } : 
250 Ibs, of plaster (mixed together,).... 
8.—200 Ibs of common salt,..............55- 3 7 
9.—400 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia, ........ t 
4 14 


400 Ibs, superphosphate of lime, and... 
40 bush, of unleached ashes,......... 
10,—" 40 push, of unleached ashes, and..... T 08 5 
400 Ibs, of superphosphate of lime,.... 
Geee Ci cecendneccccceccccnncces coe 8 8 0 ) 
Before commenting on these remarkable results, 
it may be well to state that on all the plots there 
were more or less missing hills, The seed either 
rotted in the ground or was injured by the manure, 
There should have been 201 hills on each plot; but 
the actual number of hills at the time-of cutting 
was as follows: 


co wre we So we KYO 
= 
— 





No. No. of Hills. 
Det Ro asncescccvecscnesesonssneaesecsssncncsso 128 
EN CII a 0c 0080 cc cc cocccceccsecoseeseseses 122 
NI, apse 200 ncccecosneesbnncecessocesesces 184 
4.—Sulphate ia and superphosphate,............... 142 
Dc ndepecansaprsosbeuvadseetsnceses ecsensenenese 184 
Dm BEREB 0 0000 cecweccccccccccccccvoescoccosocgncecoccos MOR 
7.—Ashes and plaster,......... .. C06eneees Soccesencenecs 169 
SA cncnintetiines tants senneedtieanntan sapeekteenee 161 
9.—Sulphate ammonia, ashes and superphosphate,....... 112 

10,.— Ashes and superphosphate, ............ ceeceecceeeeee 176 

11.—No manure,........ cove dddcowsccnessvobgocsosencecese 171 


On the unmanured plot (No. 1,) it will be 
seen, there were 7 Some of 
them came up, but seemed to die off for want 
of nourishment. The plot presented a very sorry 


2 missing hills. 


appearance. Here and there a hill appeared to 


have got hold of something that gave it a little 





start, but the greater proportion of the stalks 
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were poor, shrivelled, spindling things, rang- 
ing from one to three feet in height—the ma- 
jority not more than two feet, and many of them 
not a foot high. On the unmannred plot (No. 11,) 
on the other side of the experiments, the plants 
did a little better. Why wecannotsay. But even 
here the sorghum presented a miserable appear- 
ance, the plants being only from two to three 
feet high, and many of them not that. As we 
have before said, a row was left without manure 
between each plot, and these rows, with the excep- 
tion of here and there a hill which seemed to have 
got a little food from the adjoining manured row, 
the plants had the same starved, stunted and 
shrivelled appearance. With the exception of Mr. 
Lawes’ turnip experiments, and where one plot was 
left continuously without manure for many years, 
we have never seen such a marked difference be- 
tween the unmanured and manured rows as in 
these experiments on sorghum. 

On plot No. 9, dressed with ashes, superphos- 
phate and sulphate of ammonia, there were 88 
missing hills. In this case we have no doubt that 
the manure injured either the seed or the young 
plants. The hills that were left, however, were all 
strong, green and healthy, and the plants seemed 
to have more seed than on any other plot. 

On plot No. 2, dressed with sulphate of ammo- 
nia, there were 78 missing hills. Here, again, un- 
doubtedly, the manure, notwithstanding the great 
care which was used to prevent such a result, had 
injured either the seed or the young plants, It 
should have been diffused more generally through 
the soil.* 

Assuming that none of the hills had missed, the 
yield per acre would have been as follows: 


OALOULATED YIELD PER ACRE, IF NONE OF THY HILLS HAD MISSED, 
Tons. Cwt. Qre, Lba. 









No. 
D.—=- NO MARE cccccccccccccccccccce } 7 0 20 
2.—Sulphate ammonia,............++- 6 Ww 1 15 
8.—Superphosphate,...........-..-+++ 10 5 8 5 
4.—Sul. ammonia and superphosphate, 9 9 8 ll 
5.—Plaster (gypsum),..... sacvewcese OE 1 3 0 
ei 040:06kcenese 38 3 Qu 
7.—Ashes and plaster,. soxenseses & 10 0 20 
em rn 4 8 8 23 
9.—Sul. ammonia, superphosphate and 
cain acen adnsuinn coinatvees 7 3 12 
10,—Ashes and superphosphate,....... 8 0 0 0 
WL.-—NO MARBTC,. 000 ccc rccccccccccces 1 12 2 2 


Whether we look at the actual yield, or at that 
which would have been obtained if none of the 
hills kad missed, the main features of the results 
The effect of plaster (gypsum or 


are the same, 








* Some may ask, “ Why not have sown the manures broad- 
cast and harrowed them in?” Such a method would be better ; 
but it is difficult to sow such manures broadcast by hand without 
getting more or less of them on to adjoining plots. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, we should certainly sow ammoniacal ma- 
nures broadcast and harrow them in. 





— ol 
sulphate of lime,) is perfectly astonishing. At us 
time of the first hoeing (July 10) we wrote in our 
note-book, “‘superphesphate and plaster the best,” 
These two plots (Nos. 3 and 5) all through the seg. 
son were obviously superior to any other, No, 4 
gaining on thei a little during September, 

The superphosphate nsed in these experiments 
was made from calcined bones expressly for oyy 
own use. It was a very superior article, But We 
may here remark that the best superphosphate 
that can be made contains over 50 per cent, of 
plaster. The object of converting bones into gy. 
perphosphate is this: Phosphate of lime js jp. 
soluble in water. It contains 3 atoms of lime, 
united with 1 atom of phosphoric acid, Super. 
phosphate is soluble in water. It contains 1 atom 
of lime, united with 1 atom of phosphoric acid, 
Now to convert the insoluble phosphate of lime 
into the soluble superphosphate, we have to take 
away by chemical means two atoms of lime, 
This is done by adding sulphuric acid to the phos 
phate of lime in bones. Superphosphate is, then, 
a mixture of soluble phosphate of lime and plaster, 

The 400 Ibs. of superphosphate applied to plot 
No. 3, probably contained about 200 Ibs. of sul- 
phate of lime or plaster. If our common plaster 
contains 80 per cent. of sulphate of lime, the 250 
Ibs. applied to plot No. 5 would contain the same 
quantity of real plaster as the 400 Ibs. of super. 
phosphate applied to plot No. 3. If 90 per cent, 
it would get 25 Ibs. more real plaster than plot 
No. 3. 

The plots receiving superphosphate and plaster, 
are the two best plots of the whole series, Plot 
No. 5 is a little the best. It is probable thatit 
received a little more real plaster than plot No. 3, 

One thing is clear: the soluble phosphate of lim 
in the superphosphate did no good. On the on 
plot (No. 5) we have plaster alone; and on the 
other plot (No. 8) we have plaster and solubk 
phosphate ; and yet the crop is no better from the 
two together than from the plaster alone. It is 
evident, therefore, that the phosphate did no good. 


What was it that caused such an immense in- 
crease over the unmanured plot? Taking the best 
of the anmanured plots, and adding all the missing 
hills, we have still over siz times as much produce 
from the plastered !and as where no manure was 
used! To what is this ewing? We frankly con 
fess we do not know. If we say the soil was 
deficient in sulphate of lime, why is it that salt, 
which contains none, more than doubled the crop; 
and why did the ashes quadruple the yield? May 
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ee 
it not be due to the plaster accelerating the growth 


of the young plants, and enabling them to throw 
out roots and occupy the ground, and thus helping 
them to get all the food they required ? 

If this is the true explanation, the one great 
practical truth to be drawn from these experiments 
is the importance of giving plants an early start. 

In a future number we hope to be able to give 
the amount of sugar and other ingredients con- 
tained in the produce from the various plots. 





EXPERIMENTAL FARMERS, * 





Ten farmers in Chester county, Penn., have 
formed themselves into a club for the purpose of 
making experiments in agriculture. The idea is a 
most happy one. The farmer who originated the 
movement deserves the thanks of the whole agri- 
caltaral community. We do not know his name, 
or we would put it at the head of the agricultural 
worthies of the age. We would — make him an 
honorary life-subscriber to the Genesee Farmer, or 
testify our respect in any other way that would be 
most acceptable to such a true friend to agricul- 
tural improvement. Long may the Experimental 
Farmers’ Club of Chester county flourish, and may 
their example be followed in every county in the 
jand, until the present guess-work system of cul- 
tivation shall give way to one based on exact and 
definite knowledge ! 


The first experiment they made was to deter- 
mine the proper time to cut wheat. We have not 
space to give the details, which are published in 
the Germantown Telegraph, but may say that the 
experiments prove that the best time to cut wheat 
is when the grain can be pressed between the 
thumb and finger, and leave nothing but the husk 
and a thick pulp, without any sfluid around its 
edges, If cut earlier, when there is a milky sub- 
stance in the grain, there will be a loss; and if 
later, when the grain becomes hard, the weight per 
bushel is less, and the quality is not so good. In 
this particular case the wheat cut July 11 was the 
best; three days before or after this date made bu; 
little difference. 


The Club is also making experiments to deter- 
mine the best time to cut oats; also the effect of 
applying plaster to potatoes at different stages of 
their growth ; and also the effect of salt and plas- 
ter, alone and mixed, on wheat and grass, They 
also propose to ascertain by experiment whether 
there is not a loss sustained by allowing manure to 
remain long spread before plowing in. 





If any member of the Club sustains any loss in 
experiments, the other members make it up by 
contribution. This is well; for all who have had 
experience know that it is impossible to make ex- 
periments without more or less pecuniary loss, 

One common error in making experiments is 
attempting too much, Take for instance an experi- 
ment made a few years ago on the “ Model and 
Experimental Farm” at Petersburg, Va. The 
managers wished to ascertain whether wheat did 
best after peas or after corn, They also wished to 
ascertain whether guano was best harrowed in or 
plowed under. So some pea-land was sown with 
wheat, and also some corn-land. So far, so good. 
The result would have shown which was best. 
But in order to determine whether it was best to 
plow under guano or harrow it in, they sowed 
guano on the corn ground and plowed it under, and 
also the same quantity on the pea-land and har- 
rowed it in! Now had these experiments been 
made separately, they would have shown whether 
peas or corn were best to precede wheat, and 
whether guano should be harrowed in or plowed 
under. As it was, the experiment proved nothing, 
They aimed to kill two birds with one stone and 
missed both! 

Another point of great importance is to deter- 
mine before making the experiment what it is you 
wish to ascertain. Sit down and draw out a plan 
of the experiments, and then imagine the crops 
harvested with certain results, and see if they 
prove what you wish to find out. This may seem 
unnecessary, but the absence of a single experiment 
to determine a certain point may render the whole 
series ot experiments of no value. For instance: 
A few years ago a committee was appointed to 
make experiments on the “‘ Massachusetts Model 
Farm” at Westboro. They undertook, among 
other things, to determine the value of different 
artificial fertilizers, They sowed guano, super- 
phosphate, poudrette, &c., &c., on different plots, 
but forgot to leave any plot without manure! so 
that when they got through they could not tell 
whether the manures did good or harm! 





Smatt-Pox amone Suzep.—The small-pox has 
attacked the sheep in Wiltshire, England, to such 
an extent as to make public action on the subject 
necessary. Innoculation has been practiced very 
extensively, but an innoculated animal is as dan- 
gerous to a flock of healthy sheep as one which 
has the disease from natural causes; so that the 
trouble has often been much aggravated by this 
ineans. 
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Lmered THE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
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previous the rebels threatened to attack Cincinnati 
i, 


A rew of our Agricultural Societies, on account and the whole State was thrown into great excite 
of the excited condition of the country, decided to | ment. Still, the Fair was held, and Proved a sue 


hold no exhibitions this year. The great majority 
of them, however, held their Fairs as usual, and, 
as a general thing, the wisdom of this policy was 
clearly shown by the result. So far as we have 
seen and heard, the attendance, though not as large 
as in more peaceful times, was fully equal to last 
year. 

Great honor is due to the enterprising officers of 
these societies, who, in the midst of discourage- 
ments and uncertainties, are found unwilling to 
abandon these annual gatherings, or to give up 
ought which experience has proved favorable to 
agricultural improvement. 

If there ever was a time in our history when all 
classes were interested in the advancement of 
agriculture and kindred pursuits, that time is now ; 
and we cannot but rejoice that there are found so 
many men of intelligence who are willing to use 
all their influence for the promotion of this impor- 


tant object. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 


| 
| 





cess, Over thirty thousand people were op the 
grounds during Thursday. The display of artic 
was highly creditable to the State. 


les 
' ; In the sheep 
department especially the show w 

partme ‘pe y the show was large and ex. 
cellent. A Vermont breeder informs us that he 
has never seen, at any Fair, a better display of fine. 
wooled sheep. There were eleven exhibitors from 
Vermont, and many sales were effected at good 
prices, 

Some pehs of Cashmere goats, exhibited by 8.8 
Wituams, of Jonesville, attracted much attention 
It is said that these animals shear from three to 
five pounds per head, and the wool sells for eight 
dollars per pound! 

THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, 
Held at Detroit Septeiaber 23-26, was in many 
respects quite successful. Here, as in Ohio, the 
entries of stock were not as large as usnal, but the 
quality was superior. Parson Browntow delivered 
the address on Thursday, and the rush of people 
to the grounds was unprecedented in the annals of 


The first State Fair of the season was that of | the Society. The total receipts were $2,656 more 


Vermont, beld at Rutland September 9-12. The | 


Society was organized in 1851, and has done much 
towards improving the breeds of horses and sheep, 
for which the State is so justly celebrated. In 
these two classes of animals the show this year 
was, as usual, excellent. The other departments 
of the Fair did little credit to the farmers of the 
State. Horace Greevey delivered the address. 
The attendance was large, and the Fair, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, quite a success, 

During the first day of the Fair a “ Wool 
Growers’ Convention” was held, at which the Sec- 
retary of the State Society, Danrex Negpwam, 
delivered an interesting address. He thought 
there was no danger of getting too many sheep, as 
we annually import, as wool or woolen fabrics, the 
product of thirteen millions ot sheep. There was 
a favorable prospect of high prices for wool for the 
next few years. The supply of cotton was cut off, 
and the demand for wool for army purposes was 
very large. The farmers of Vermont thought the 
Spanish Merino best suited to their climate and 
mountain pastures, It seemed to be the opinion 
of many of the wool-growers present that it was 
better to shear sheep without washing. 

THE OHIO STATE FAIR 
Was held at Oleveland September 16-20. Great 
fears were entertained for its success, The week 


than last year, and the Society is again in a flourish. 
mg and prosperous condition. 

THE PROVINCIAL FAIR OF CANADA WEST 
Was held at Toronto September 23-26. It was, in 
many respects, the best Fair we ever attended on 
this side of the Atlantic. The show of cattle and 
sheep was truly magnificent. There were thre 
hundred and sixty-three different exhibitors in the 
stock department alone! The number of entries 
in this department foots up eighteen hundred and 
Sourteen ! 

The Society published this year for the first time 
a catalogue of the entries of stock. It madea 
handsome volume of one hundred pages, It was 
a great convenience both to visitors and exhibitors, 
and if possible we hope the plan will be adopted 
by our State Societies. 

Let us take a glance at the Fair—it must be but 
a glance; and first for the Shorthorns, or, as they 
are still called in Canada, the Durhams. Whats 





grand display! There are one hundred and twenty- 
two entries! The Durhams are evidently the fe | 
vorite breed in Canada. Frep. W. Strong, Es, | 
President of the Association, exhibits, as usual, some | 


splendid animals. He has taken the sweepstakes | 


for the best herd of Durhams. Jonn Sve xt, G0, | 


Mitter, and other prominent breeders, are als 





well represented, 
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In the Devon class there are ninety-five entries. | leaves. 


Danii Tye, of Wilmot, shows twenty-one head, 
and there are many other large exhibitors. The 
Devons are looking up. 

There are but twenty-six entries of Herefords, 
put the quality of the stock is unsurpassed. F. W. 
Srove and J. McMrokine are the only exhibitors. 

There is a large display of Ayrshires—P. R. 
Wricut, of Coburg, and many others exhibiting 
superior animals, 

Here we are among the black, saggy, hornless 
Galloways. This hardy breed ig evidently in- 
creasing in popular favor. There are some ani- 
mals shown that are models of symmetry. 

But we must hasten to the sheep. There is a 
noble display—the large so-called Leicesters being 
most popular. There is a fair show of Cotswolds. 
The South-Downs, too, are out in full force. Look 
at this fine pen belonging to Mr. Srenogr, of 
Whitby, and then ket us try to get into the Orystal 
Palace. 

It is a fine, commodious building, and is well 
filled with fruit, flowers, grain, domestic manufac- 
tares, &c., &co. We are always interested in the 
show of wheat. The Canadian 
farmers beat us altogether in 
this particular—at least in ex- 
hibiting. Perhaps our farmers 
can and do raise as good wheat, 
but it seldom finds its way to 
our Fairs. The whest in Oan- 
ada this season is not quite 
equil to former years; but nev- 
ertheless there is a fine show. 


“ Thomas’ Improved.” 


tor. 


the plan of exhibiting whea' 
attached to the straw was more 
general. Blue-stem and Soules’ 
seem to be the favorite varieties of winter wheat. 

The show of fruit is excellent. Oanada is rap- 
idly improving in horticulture. Here are some 
cauliflowers that are two feet in diameter, and as 
white, handsome, solid and well-formed as could 
be desired. Hop culture seems to be on the in- 
crease, and here, too, is a fair lot of tebacco 





As usual, there is a splendid show of 
roots, potatees, &c. 

There is a good exhibition of agricultural im- 
plements, machinery, &c., but we see little that 
is new, 
| Of horses there is said to be a grand display, 
but we have not time to examine them. We must 
not leave, however, without expressing our obliga- 
tions to Prof. Buoxtanp, Frep. W. Strong, Esq., 
Hvueu C. Tuomson, Esq., and other officers of the 
Association for their polite attentions. 
ST. LAWRENCE OOUNTY (N. Y.) FAIR. 


St. Lawrence county has one of the most enter- 
prising Agricultural Societies in the State. It 
owns extensive, commodious and picturesque 
grounds, near the beautiful village of Canton. It 
is highly favored in possessing an active, energetic 
|and intelligent Secretary. Such a man as T. L. 
Harison would make any Society prosperous. 
This year the weather was unfavorable, and the 
entries were not as large as they otherwise would 
have been, but as it was the display was highly 
creditable. The attendance was large, incladiag 
many from adjoining counties. 

THE NEW YORK STATE PAIR 
Was held at Rochester September 30 and October 
1-8. The weather proved exceedingly unfavorable. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were settled rainy days. 
The prospects of the Society were gloomy enough. 
On Thursday the clouds cleared away and the sun 
came out timidly, and there was a good old-fash- 
ioned rush to the Fair Grounds, It was clear that 











We can | 
not find out who is the exhibi- superior excellence. James O. Suetpon, A. B. 
It is a short, plump ear. Concer and other well-known breeders, showed 
with a white chaff. We wili'some fine Shorthorns. 
take a sketch of it, and perhaj~ show of Devons, Herefords, Ayrshires and Alder- 
some one will tell us what are neys, though nothing that deserves special notice. 
its improved qualities. We wish | 


if the weather had been propitious the Fair at 
Rochester would have been one of the best ever 


Here is something new. Abuncl:; held in the State. As it was, the receipts were 
of wheat and straw labelled several thousand dollars better than last year. 


The exhibition of stock was not large, but of 


There was also a good 


Sheep were out in full force, both fine-wooled and 
mutton sheep. Among the latter the South-Down: 
of James O. Saerpon and Samugt Trorng were 
conspicuous, P. Lorittarp showed some of his 
Shropshire and Hampshire Downs, as also did Mr. 
Mekx, of Canandaigua. Jonn Sveti and Grorce 
Mitzer, from Canada, were on hand with their 
magnificent Cotswolds and Leicesters, Among 
the fine-wools the Spanish Merinos of Gzrorex 
CampseLL, of Vermont, were conspicuous, and 
many of the fine flocks of this State were also well 
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represented. Mr. CHamBEriain showed some ex- 
cellent Silesians. 

There were some very large “‘Cheshire” hogs 
which attracted notice, and one monstrous York- 
shire that was the “observed of all observers.” 
He weighed eight hundred pounds! There were 
a few good Sussex and Essex pigs; but on the 
whole the show was not equal to that of last year. 
The show of poultry was excellent. 

Of implements and machines there was a good 
display, but we have not time this month to par- 
ticularize. 

The fruits and flowers constituted, as usual, one 
of the attractive features of the Fair. The ar- 


rangement of Floral Hall, under the direction of 


Mr. James Vick, was much and justly admired. 
The display of fruits has never been excelled. 

The attendance at the evening meetings was 
large, and the discussions interesting and instruc- 


tive. We give a report of them on another page. 





MAPES AND HIS MANURES. 





Tue Working Farmer for September contains an 
article from the pen of Mr. J. J. Mapes headed 
‘Facts Concerning Mapes’ Phosphates,” in which 
Profs. S. W. Jonson and Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege, Dr. Evan Puen, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural College, Messrs. Luruer 
Tucker & Son, of the Country Gentleman, Mr. 
Sanrorp Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, Mr. 
A. P. Cumines, of the New York Observer, and 
Josern Harris, of the Genesee Farmer, are accused 
of a concerted effort to injure the sale of the arti- 
ficial manures manufactured by the said Mapegs., 

It is true that all the parties named have en- 
deavored to convince their readers that Mapzs’ 
manures are very inferior articles, but there has 
been no “ concerted action,” and none of them, so 
far as we know, have ever done him injustice. 
True, they have said things that are not favorable 
to him or his manures; but he, and not they, is to 
blame for that. So far as the writer is concerned, 
if Mr. Marss thinks we have done him injustice, 
and will state it in reasonably few words, we shall 
be happy to lay what he has to say before our 
readers. 

Our first allusion to his manures was in the 
Genesee Farmer for September, 1852, page 269. A 
gentleman in New York sent us a sample of 
“‘ Mapes’ Improved Superphosphate of Lime,” and 
we simply said that it was a poorly manufactured 
article—that it looked as though the animai char- 
coal from which it was made had not been ground 











Ee 
previous to the addition of the sulphuric acid. We 
had had far more expevience in the manufacture of 
superphosphate than Mr. Mapes, and knew that it 
was impossible to make a good article without 
grinding the animal charcoal or ealcined bones, 
Our remarks were not unfriendly. It was simply 
a statement of a fact which Mr. Mapks, or any 
other manufacturer, might have profited by. We 
were personally unacquainted with Mr. M., and had 
not the slightest thought of saying anything to in- 
jure his feelings, his reputation or his business, 

Our next allusion to his manure was to copy the 
result of an analysis of it made by Dr. Awrisgz1, 
and to say if this analysis was correct the manure 
was not worth half what was charged for it. This 
was in the Genesee Farmer for December, 1852, 
page 867. Mapes replied to this by saying that 
the manure analyzed by Dr. AnTISELL was not 4 
fair sample of his superphosphate, 

In an article written for the Country Gentleman 
of March 3, 1853, Prof. S. W. Jounson gave the 
result of a careful analysis of Mapgs’ manure, We 
copied the article into the Genesee Farmer for 
April, 1853. Mr. Margs savagely attacked Prof. 
Jounson for making and publishing this analysis, 
He declared it erroneous on the face of it. The 
ground of his charge was this: Prof. Jounsox 
found in Mapss’ superphosphate some undecom- 
posed phosphate of lime, and also some free sul- 
phuric acid, This Mr, Mapes pronounced a 
‘‘chemical impossibility.” The object of Mr. 
Mapzs, of course, was to show that if Prof. Jony- 
son had made one mistake he might have made 
others, and that therefore the analysis was un- 
reliable. 

In the mean time Prof. Jonnson had gone to 
Europe, and as he was not here to vindicate him- 
self, even had he thought it worth while, we stated 
in the Genesee Farmer for September, 1853, page 
281, that if Mapgs’ manure was made from un- 
ground animal charcoal, it was not only quite pos- 
sible, but also highly probable, for it to contain 
undecomposed phosphate and free sulphuric acid— 
from the fact that the.acid could not get at the 
phosphate in the hard lumps of the burnt bones. 
Dr. ANTISELL’s previous analysis showed that not 
half the animal charcoal had been acted on by the 
sulphuric acid. 


In October, 1853, we were on a visit to Prof. 
Warp, of Newark, N. J., who resides near Mapgs’ 
His son asked us if we would like to 
We assented, and he kindly went with 
We there found from conversa- 


factory. 
go over it- 
us to the factory. 
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tion with the men in charge that the animal char- 


coal was not ground previous to its mixture with 
the acid, 

In December, 1853, in reply to an article of 
Marss’ attacking Prof. Jounson, we mentioned this 
fact of his not grinding the animal charcoal as 
proving that there would be undecomposed phos- 
phate in his manure. There was no way of meet- 
ing this argument, except to show that he did 
grind his animal charcoal. 

In the March number of the Working Farmer 
Mr. Mares published an affidavit signed by twenty 
men who worked in his factory to prove that he did 
grind the animal charcoal before the sulphuric acid 
was added. They also swore that they believed 
“Mr, Harris never passed through the factory!” 

The fact that our article appeared in December, 
and that the affidavit was not taken urtil February 
2, led us to believe that Mr. Mapzs had changed 
his process of manufacture after the appearance of 
our article. We tried to ascertain this fact; but 
all access to the factory was denied. We then, in 
the garb of an Irishman, visited the factory in 
disguise, and there learned that Mapgs had put in 
a Bogarthus’ Mill, and otherwise changed his pro- 
cess of manufacture. A/ter this was done he took 
the affidavit of his men for the purpose of showing 
that our statement in regard to his mode of man- 
ufacture was not true! 

This is the chief charge he brings against us. 
In the affidavit the men swore that they believed 
“Harris never passed through the factory.” Now 
Mr, Mapzs says of this same visit: “Mr. Harris 
visited the factory and was known and politely 
treated while there.” The fact is, the men did 
not know what they were swearing to. They were 
ignorant German and Irish laborers, and did not 
understand the document which their unscrupulous 
employer had drawn up. 


Mr. Mares says: “ We placed this affidavit in 
our desk, simply stating in the Working Farmer 
that we had the affidavit of the Superintendent 
and workmen, contradicting flatly every assertion 
of Harris. At last, however, being goaded by 
continuous false statements in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, Country Gentleman and Genesee Farmer, we 
published this affidavit, which clearly stripped 
Harris of any character he might have previously 
claimed.” 

Now this is all false, on the face of it. The affi- 
davit is dated, “ Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
Factory, near Newark, N. J., February 2, 1854,” 
and was published in the very next number of the 


Working Farmer. The affidavit was taken as soon 
as Mapss had changed his process, and it was pub- 
lished in the very first number of his paper issued 
after it was taken! 


“OHILIAN GUANO FRAUD.” 


In 1855 there appeared in New York, Boston, 
Baltimore and Petersburg an article purporting to 
be “Chilian Guano.” Knowing that this best of all 
guanos had been exhausted for some years, and as- 
certaining that Mapzs was connected with it, we 
visited Newark and there found that it was manu- 
JSactured in Mapes’ factory. “We took a sample of 
this so-called guano, made a careful analysis of it, 
and found that it was almost worthless, 

Dr. Haygs had made an analysis of this stuff, 
and in his report spoke of it as a guano “said to 
come from the coast of Chili.” Below this was the 
following from Mr, Mapzs: 

“ Newakrk, N. J., February 23, 1855. 

“T have examined the report of Dr. Hares, as also the 
guano referred to, and fully concur in his favorable 
opinions of its merits. J. J. Maps, 

“ Professor of Agricultural Chemistry.” 

Now let it be borne in mind that this so-called 
“* Chilian Guano,” which, in the language of Dr. 
Hayes, was “said to come from the coast of Chili,’”” 
was manufactured in Mapes’ factory! It was the 
greatest cheat ever attempted to be palmed off on 
the agricultural community. It had been sent to. 
New York, Boston, Baltimore and Petersburg, but 
our expose in the Country Gentleman put farmers. 
on their guard, and it was withdrawn from market.. 

Mr. Mapgs now admits that he manufactured 
this article, but says he had no interest in its sale.. 
Of this we know nothing. He endorsed Dr.. 
Hayss’ statement that it came “from the coast of 
Chili,” while he knew it was a compound of sugar-- 
house scum and Mexican guano, nixed and labelled 
“Chilian Guano” in his own factory ! 





Surrace AppLicaTION oF Manvure.—From the- 
the result of various trials, Professor Voelcker 
seems to lean to the opinion that the spreading of 
farm-yard compost on the surface of the soil, for 
even a considerable period before it is plowed in,. 
is by no means 80, injurious a practice as we have 
hitherto been led to suppose. He says, “that on 
all soils with a moderate proportion of clay, no- 
fear need be entertained of valuable fertilizing sub- 
stances becoming wasted, if the manure cannot be 
plowed in at once, Fresh, and even well-rotted 
dung, contains very little free ammonia ; and since 
active fermentation, and with it the further evo- 
lution of free ammonia, is stopped by spreading 
out the manure on the field, valuable manuring 
matters cannot escape into the air by adopting this 
plan.” 
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EVENING DISCUSSIONS AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR. 





Durme the New York State Fair, held in this 
city, meetings for discussions were held in the 
evening, which were well attended, and elicited 
much interesting infommation. The meetings were 
ably presided over by the Hon. A. B. Conoer, of 
Rockland county. On Tuesday evening the sub- 
ject selected was: 

INSEOTS INJURIOUS TO 


Dr. Firen, the learned Entomologist of the So- 
ciety, opened the disqussion with some remarks on 
the wheat midge and the grain aphis. The latter 
appeared for the first time in consicerable numbers 
two years since in the New England States, and in 
the eastern portion of New York and parts of 
Pennsylvania, Canada, &c. This year it moved 
west in countless myriads, and spread all over 
Western New York, Canada West, and portions of 
Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania, while at the 
East it had somewhat abated. It sucks out the 
juices from the leaves and straw of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, d&c., and when the heads appear they 
leave the other parts of the plant to fasten on the 
ears, sucking out the rich juices and causing the 
grain to shrivel. Dr. F. thought the grain aphis 
would not prove a permanent pest. Lady-bugs 
and other insects destroyed them, and he thonght 
they would’soon pass away. The wheat-midge, 
op the other hand, was more likely to stay with 
us. If the latter part of June is wet, the midge 
would prove injurious; but if dry, it could do but 
little damage, except on low lands. 

On Wednesday evening the subject selected for 


AGRICULTURE. 


discussion was: 
FARM DRAINAGE. 

The Hon. Geo. Gepprs, of Onondaga county, 
opened the discussion, presenting many interesting 
facts. About one million gallons of water fall on 
an acre of land each year in this section. The 
larger portion of this water is carried off by evap- 
oration. The water in evaporating cools the land, 
and hence wet land is colder than drained land by 
several degrees, because the evaporation is greater. 

The Hon. J. C. Prrers, of Genesee county, 
thunght the products of the State could be in- 
creesed one-third by thorough drainage. 

Me. Foster, of Seneca county, in answer to a 
question, described the draining operation of a 

| 





ighbor, Joun Jounston. He digs the drains two 


d a-half feet deep, and about two rods apart. | 


| 


fhe cost of such underdraining is about $20 per 
acre. He preferred tiles to stone drains, Would | 


— 


use four-inch tiles in the main drains, and two inch 
in the lateral drains, 

T. OC. Prerers thought there were few localities. 
in the State where underdraining would not be 
profitable. Up to midsummer water will stand jn. 
the post-holes—and this proved that the land need. 
ed draining. On such land the grass is coarse, 
Clover kills out, and frost appears early in the fall, 

Mr. Faire, of Westchester county, had under. 
drained some worn out land at au expense of $39 
an acre. The land had risen in value from $0 to 
$200 per acre. ' 

Hvueu T. Brooxs, of Wyoming, thought under. 
draining profitable on some soils and in certain 
sections; but on many farms it would not pay, 
The land would not sell after it was drained, for 
as much as had been expended on it in digging 
drains. He thought three-tuurths of the land in 
the United States did not need draining. 

J.J. Tuomas, of Cayuga county, had laid over 
fifteen miles of drains, and he knew that $100 ex- 
pended in underdraining had benefitted him $500, 
His drains cost him about $30 per acre. In three 
years the increased crops will pay the expense of 
underdraining. Digs them about three feet deep, 
and about ten rods apart. 

Mr. Baxer, of Steuben county, had increased 
the value of his land from $45 to $125 per acre, 
Draining pays on grass land and for sheep. The 
quality and quantity of the grass is greatly increas- 
ed, and the sheep are healthier. 

Mr. Bragepon, of Chicago, spoke of the benefit 
of mole-draining on the prairies. Had seen corm 
killed on undrained land; but on an adjoining 
field which had been mole-drained, it was entirely 
unburt. Knows of mole-drains that were made 
eight years ago, and which are still good. 

On Thursday evening the subject of Fences was 
discussed, 

T. C. Prrgrs estimated the cost of highway 
fences in New York State at eleven million dollars, 
The cost of all the fences in the State, at $1 per 


rod, amounts to $144,000,000. A farm of 100 


acres, divided into ten-acre lots, would require 
1,600 rods of fence. But as these are on both 
sides, we may reckon 800 rods to a hundred acre 
farm. This, at a dollar per rod, would be $8 
per acre. The interest on this is 56 cents per acre, 


and another 56 cents are required to keep them, 


in repair. So that our fences cost $1.12 per acre. 

Lewis F. Aten thought fences could not-be 
greatly diminished unless the practice of soiling 
cattle was adopted. 
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President Cornet1, who had just returned from 
England, thought hedges were too expensive, and 
occupied too much ground to be profitably adopt- 
ed in this country. On the prairies, where shelter 
is desired, they might be useful; but here they 
were not profitable. In England premiums were 
offered for the eradication of hedges. On one 
farm forty-five acres had been added to cultivation 
by removing the hedges. In France and Belgium 
there are few fences. He was determined to lessen 
the number of fences on his own farm, and so said 
many other gentlemen present. 


A GOOD STORY OF A MUSICAL HORSE. 





When I was a boy, says Dr. Jackson, my 
father owned a sorrel mare, which was called 
“Tib.” She was ordinarily sluggish, but pos- 
sessed speed and great power. She was never 
frightened at any thing, and, aside from her | 
laziness, was a good beast, except on particular | 
occasions, when she would, without any appa- | 
For a long time she! 





rent cause, refuse to go. 
was subject to the usual treatment of balky 
animals—severe whipping, pounding, torturing, | 
&e. But my father and the hired man gave! 
it up as a bad course, and she was released from 
this harassment. A close observation of her tan- 
trams led me to the conclusion that she was sub- | 
ject to paroxymes of the nervous system, growing | 
out of electrical changes of the atmosphere. She | 
was always true to draw or travel in bright, clear, 
blue sky, spring or summer weather; and for the | 
dozen years that we owned her, we were never; 
troubled with her in a cold, frosty, still winter's | 
day. But on a summer's day. when the electric 
‘fluid passed rapidly from the earth’s surface, and 
dyspeptics would look like committing suicide, and 
.Theumatics would predict a change of atmosphere, 
when thunder-caps, white and gorgeous as an East 
Indian palace, lifted their heads to the northwest, 
betokening the clap and flash of coming storm, 
then look out for old “Tib.” She would suddenly 
stop in the furrow, in the harvest-field or highway, 
and pitclifork-tines or apple-tree clubs, or bundles 
of fired straw under her belly, could not start her. 
Like a sentinel at his post, she was deaf to all 
urgencies and appeals save one. That would start 
her after a while. The same result would be wit- 
_hessed in a winter’s day, when the air was from 
the south, and thawy. So she was always worked 
with these reservations; for she was not always 
reliable. After we had owned her sbout eight 





years, my father hired a man by the name of Joun 


Hart. He was a pious man, and liked above all 
things to sing. One bright August morning we 
were drawing in wheat, and old “Tib” had been 
drafted into harness, She had worked well until 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, when suddenly, 
as we were loading, there came a clap of thunder 
from an almost “clear sky” on our ears, and we 
saw in the west a cloud “a little bigger than a 
man’s hand,” portending rain. We were not far 
from the barn, and hoping to get loaded and into 
the barn before the rain reached us, the sheaves 
were thrown on by two men, and loaded by Hart 
with great dexterity. Our hopes were quite san- 
guine that “‘Tib” would be reasonable this time: 
first, because she had had thunder-shower experi- 
ence enough to know that it was not pleasing to 
her, nor at all obliging to those employing her; 
second, because she was “ homeward bound,” and 
a little effort would put us all under dry cover. 
She made no hostile declarations until the rack was 
loaded, when, at the usual word, she refused to 


budge one inch. The men proposed to pound her, 


| but my father forbade, and suggested to Harr to 


sing. He had a full, manly, melodious voice, which 
rang from his throat in tones sweet and beautifal ; 
and he knew all the ballads from “Robin Hood” 
to “Yankee Doodle,” and the Methodist hymns 
from “Blow the Trumpet” to “How Happy are 
They.” "Twas a scene for Tonwer’s pencil. In 
the west the heavens were black as Erebus. In 
the east lay thunder-caps as white as snow, like 
North and south the rain had 
Here and 


Pelion upon Ossa. 
flanked us like the wings of an army. 
there fell a big rain-drop, harbinger of more, while 


} around the load stood the hired men, aching to 


Hart was on 
Hart began 


pound old “Tib” into mince-meat. 
the load. “Sing,” said my father. 
and sung a hymn, every two lines of which was a 


chorus of 
Blow ye the trumpet! Blow! 


Sing glory! Hallelujah! 

and his eye dilated, and his breast heaved, and he 
forgot that behind him, but a little way off, were 
thunder and lightning, rightly expended, to “ blow” 
up half of creation; and that before him was a 
crazy old mare, within ten rods of a good barn, 
too mad, or too upset, however, to make her way 
to it. He thought of his mission, which was to 
sing God’s praise ’mid flashing fire and thunder 
stroke, and he filled his mission full. 

“Sing away!” cried my father, “sing away, 
Hart; the old hag is relenting; I see it in her 
eye; and the tip of her ear is playing to your 
music like the fingers of a maiden to her guitar, 
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She likes the “ Hallelujah” strain. It soothes her 
brain, which seethes under this thunder like lead 
in a red-hot cauldron. Ha! ha! give her the rein; 
she'll go—hurrah! we’re in time—hurrah! there 
has been no such singing since TrmoTHEvs sang at 
the feast of ALEXANDER. 

We had made a discovery. Hart's voice would 
control the old mare in her tantrums like the lyre 
of Orpheus the trees; and while he lived with my 
father, a Methodist hymn would always start her. 
She was a Methodist from instinct, and Harr de- 
clared that “Tib” knew a Methodist from a Pres- 
byterian hymn instanter. 


NOTES FROM CANADA WEST. 








Eps. Genesre Farmer:—For the last five or six 
years I have furnished you with “notes” on the 
weather, crops, &c.—embracing a considerable por- 
tion of the central counties of this peninsula— 
from actual observation; but this summer I have 
been too busy to leave the farm but littlhe—conse- 
quently my knowledge of the appearance of crops 
when growing is very limited, except through re- 
port. My last “notes,” dated the middle of July 
and published in the August number, was a cor- 
rect picture of the then state of affairs in this 
immediate neighborhood, and was sent to you as 
such, stating that it was not true of many locali- 
ties—only a few miles on either side of us, where 
they had been blessed with copious showers, thus 
showing how very partial the rain had been. 

I find by the Farmer for September that the 
season has been more favorable in Niagara county, 
and because my description of the state of affairs 
here did not agree with things there—a distance of 
ninety miles away—your correspondent, in an un- 
gentlemanly manner, tries to throw doubts on its 
correctness. I have seen some truly deplorable 
accounts from some of our northern counties, 
where the frost had cut off nearly every green 
plant, and the drouth setting in immediately there 
was no prospect before them but starvation, and in 
some places they even had to cut down trees to 
feed their cattle on the leaves. Now, though 
neither this or your correspondent’s glowing picture 
is true of this locality, 1 should certainly be an 
ignoramus to doubt the truth of either without 
some tangible evidence of its being incorrect. 

Since the middle of July we have had all the 
rain we need, and the late crops will be an average 
yield. Clover has been cut the second time, giving 
about fifteen hundred pounds per acre, Early 
sown spring wheat suffered some from midge, and, 
in my opinion, some from the aphis; for it is badly 
shrunken, and, as far as I have seen threshed, 
yields only from ten to fourteen bushels per acre. 
The winter wheat yields from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre, but very few ventured to sow 
any last year. This fall a large breadth of land 
will be sown. Oats are unusually light—not half 
filled. We attribute it to the aphis, as the oats 
were literally covered with them. Potatoes are 
excellent in quality and enormous in size; but the 
indications of disease are pretty general in the ap- 
pearance of the stalks. 











The rain has had a marked effect on apples 
What appeared to be a thin crop in July, shows to 
be sufficient for the trees now they have their 
growth. Carrots were a failure then, and were 
generally plowed up; therefore we can not note 
any improvement. There will be a fair crop of 
turnips, though late. Hungarian grass has done 
well, and will become a favorite crop; still, I like 
vetches better. Mine scarcely covered the ground 
in July, and I am safe in saying that by the Ist of 
September there was more than two and a half 
tuns per acre of dry hay—equal to the best timothy 
for any purpose. 

Since writing the foregoing I have obtained the 
following authentic particulars from those who 
have threshed their grain: One neighbor has 
thirty bushels of fall wheat per acre, and another 
forty bushels. These are nearly all who have any 
near here. One farmer, five miles from this place, 
threshed eighteen acres of spring wheat, and got 
only one hundred and fifty bushels of inferior 
wheat. My nearest neighbor has ten bushels of 
wheat and twenty bushels of oats per acre. My 
own gives fourteen bushels of whest and thirty- 
three bushels of oats per acre. From this we stil] 
believe that the season has been unusually good 
for winter and very, very bad for spring wheat, 

Woodstock, Sept. 15, 1862. R. W. 8. 
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AMERICAN Forks AnD Hors.—For lightness and 
finish, combined with strength and durability, 
American forks and hoes are superior to all others, 
The English, French and German forks are rough, 
heavy, clumsy things, that make a man’s back ache 
to look at them, much less to handle and use. A 
week or two ago we saw, at Toronto, some three 
and four-tined forks, recently imported from Eng- 
land, which had iron enough in one of them to 
make a dozen American forks! The editor of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, who has just returned from a 
visit to the Great International Exhibition, says: 

“ Among the minor implements of agriculture 
we were both surprised and gratified to find a col- 
lection of American forks and hoes. The exhibitor 
was a sensible English dealer, who, diseovering the 
superiority of this class of American implements 
as compared with articles of the same description 
manufactured in his own country, has for years 
been importing and selling them to his customers. 
On being asked why English manufacturers did not 
make them, he replied: ‘We can’t doit. Have 
been trying ever since the Great Exhibition of 
1851, but somehow don’t succeed. It is a mortify- 
ing admission to make, but it is nevertheless true 
that you Yankees have a knack of doing some 
things which we have not the skill to imitate.’” 


Hatxet’s Pepicree Wmeat is mentioned several 
times by the Gardener's Chronicle of September 
18. Itsays; ‘ We feel justified in calling the at- 
tention of agriculturists to this new variety, a3 an 


instance in which unusual care, attention and per- 
severance are being successfully directed to the 
improvement of the wheat plant.” 
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WINTERING BEES. 


Tuts is the most difficult of all bee-management ; and 
no rules can be laid down that will prove entirely suc- 
cessful in atl cases. I have tried the most of the systems 
in practice, and will now briefly give my opinions, after 
twenty years’ trial. 

I object to wintering in cellars, for the reason that they 
are too damp, and cause the combs to mold and the bees 
to become unhealthy. 

Burying bees ia the ground is liable to the same ob- 





jections. 

Placing the hives in a room of one’s dwelling is dan- 
gerous, if any light is admitted at the windows, as the 
bees, if not shut in, will leave their hives, fly to the light 
and perish. If the passage-ways of the hives are closed, 
they will, in mild weather, gather around the closed pas- 
sages, and there die in large numbers in striving to 
escape. 

Wintering in bee-houses made expressly for the pur- 
pose, does very well, if the walls are so made as to pre- 
yent the spdden changes of weather from cold to warm 
from affecting the temperature of the atmosphere within 
in a great degree, There is no danger from the cold, but 
only from the mild and sometimes quite warm weather 
of January, February and March. 

If such buildings are constructed of wood, there should 
be a double wall, and filled in between with sawdust. If 
made of brick, there ought to be an open space between 
the two walls, and left open, by which means the tem- 
perature of the interior is generally uniform. 

Bees, perhaps, winter as well in “clamps” as in any 
other way, made as follows: First lay down two scant- 
lings, 3 x 4 or less, parallel to each other, upon which 
the hives are set, about December lst, in a row, and as 
close together as may be. The row of hives may be ex- 
tended 10, 20 or 50 feet. On either side of the hives are 
to be placed boards, cut to the right length, so as to form 
a steep roof, and battened over the cracks so as to make 
it water-tight. Now, against this roof, on both sides, the 
earth is to be thrown up, so as to cover the boards about 
a foot thick near the ground, and tapering off to about 
six inches at or near the ridge. A couple of narrow 
boards may be nailed together at the edges, to form a 
cap, and thus prevent any rain from leaking in at the 
ridge. The ends are to be closed on the same principle, 
as far as practicable, so that there shall be no light en- 
tering the clamp. At each end, near the ground, an 
opening must be made iarge enough to admit a steam- 
pipe, or wooden box five or six inches square, open at 
both ends, to admit a current of air to pass through the 
clamp, which is very: essential to keep the bees bealthy. 
Over the ends of these pipes or boxes should be placed 
wire-cloth, to prevent rats and mice from enteriug and 
destroying the honey and bees. It will be necessary to 
see that the flow of air through these passages is not ob- 
structed by snow during the winter; and they should be 
80 arranged as to admit little or no light to the bees. 

I have generally adopted a somewhat different system, 
though about the same in principle, which I fully ex- 
plained in the Farmer last season; yet I do not think it 
any better than the “clamp” pian, but merely requires 
8 little less labor. 








Some people excavate the ground a foot or more, where 
it is dry, and thus have less earth to dig from the sides. 
I recommend that plan, when there is no danger of water 
standing in the excavations. 

Clinton, N. Y. T. B. MINER, 


ROADS UP AND DOWN HILL, 


Wuewn the roads of a large part of the newer 
portions of the Northern States were laid out, the 
surveyors aimed strenuously to have them in a 
vertical plane, instead of a horizontal one—that is, 
straight, without deviating to the right or left, at 
the expense of climbing up and down hills in- 
definitely. We could point out many instances in 
proof of this peeuliar kind of wisdom,—where the 
road would be little or no longer, if it had bent to 
the right or left, to avoid a hill—on the same prin- 
ciple that the bail of a kettle is of no greater length 
when.lying down horizontally than when standing 
erect. On a good hard earth road, a team will 
draw twenty-five times as much as it could lift 
vertically; and on a smooth, hard, broken-stone 
road, fifty or sixty times as much; but as soon as 
the horizontal is changed to a steep ascent, the 
force required to draw the load becomes enor- 
mously increased. We have seen hills fifty to a 
hundred feet high, that might have been as well 
avoided as not, had it not been for the fact, that 
some neighboring farmer did not want the boundary 
of his cornfield made crooked; and so, the road 
commissioner, for fear of losing his vote, ordered 
a hundred other farmers to ascend that hill, each 
one hundred times a year, requiring an amount of 
strength, annually, enough to raise ten thousand 
tons one hundred feet high, if each team drew a ton 
load—more than enough for all the increased ex- 
pense of making the road on a level piece of ground, 
Some of our readers may remember the turnpike 
road west from Boston, built on the erroneous 
supposition that a road may be effectively shorter 
by passing straight on, so far as deviating to the 
right or left is concerned, but continually ap and 
down hill. Nobody would travel this costly road 
—it was too hard for horses—and the vast expen- 
diture for forty costly miles was entirely thrown 
away, and individuals ruined. Sometimes cattle 
know more than men—we lately witnessed a clear 
example to prove it. The owner of a snug little 
farm constructed a smooth hard farm road from 
his barn to the pasture, rising in one place in an 
ascent of several feet, and descending again accord- 
ingly. But the cows would not walk up the 
smooth road over the knoll, but preferred making 
a path for themselves on a level, on the inclined 
side of the knoll—preferring the rough but level 
path, to “boosting” their eight hundred pound 
carcasses up the hill and down. When will some 
road commissioners learn to be as wise ?— Country 


Gentleman. 








How to Harvest Carrots.—Send a man with 
a sharp hoe through the rows, to cut off the tong, 
Then, beginning on one side of the patch with a 
plow, cut a deep furrow close to the first row of 
carrots; a second furrow will completely unearth 
them. Two boys with baskets will soon fill a 
wagon. When the crop is harvested, the land will 
be already fall-plowed. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


To Paevent Horses Kickxine tn Harness.—A corre- 
spondent of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette says :—‘ Attach a 
stout piece of ash stick to the collar at the breast; fix it 
under the horse’s chin, so that be cannot bend his head 
toward his breast, and he cannot kick high enough to in- 
jure car, harness or himself; if a good horse, and worth 
the trouble, a bit of bright steel may be fixed on his col- 
lar, with a claw to catch him under the chin; this will 
answer the purpose, and look well. If a mare, part her 
and turn her to the stud; her foals if colts may not kick 
if well brought up. In fillies, I fear no matter what ed- 
ucation they get, they will have the ‘kick in them.’ 
Sometimes mares kick from ticklishness; it is a ticklish 
thing to deal with them, and I fear their daughters will 
be ticklish. Kicking, I am satisfied, is hereditary ‘in 
the female line.’ I had a mare that was dangerous to 
look at, she had such an ugly use of her hind legs, and 
by buckling a stick under her chin, fastened to the collar 
in the way I have described, I defied her, and I defy any 
horse to kick so as to injure the vehicle or himself. This 





is certainly better than tying up one fore leg, as a horse | 


could not trot upon three. I had two fillies out of this 
mare, and they were both kickers; this is omly one in- 
stance; I know of many instances of kicking being 
hereditary.” 

Preserving Prants During Winter.— Unless you 
have a greenhouse plants in pots are a nuisance in winter. 
A correspondent of the London Cottage Gardener says he 
has kept them as follows for the last two winters, (and 
the winter of 1860-61, in England, was almost as severe 
as in this country): 
pa‘ To avoid trouble, I made several boxes suitable for 
the window ; each box the depth of an ordinary flower- 
pot, about eight inches or nine inches wide, and sixteen 
inches or seventeen inches long, well supplied at the 
bottom with holes, and nicely painted. A slight layer 
of broken crocks was then placed at the bottom of each 
bux, and covered with coarse fibre torn from a cocoa-nut 
husk to prevent the mould escaping. I then turned each 
plant out of its pot, squaring the ball of earth a little, 
without disturbing the plants. They were then placed in 
the boxes side by side, each box holding about eight 
plants (eight troubles in one), and the spaces between, if 
any, were then filled with the spare mould. Geraniums, 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, &c., were each in a box by them- 
selves. I then kept them as quiet as I could; they were 
very rarely watered, did not grow lanky, and were pre- 
served healthy to the spring. They are now mostly 
bedded-out, and are finer plants and more profuse in 
flowers than any I have purchased this year. In fine 
weather they had plenty of air in the daytime. They 
were in a back kitchen during the greater part of the 
winter, only being removed into a dwelling-room when 
the weather was very severe, and then placed as far off 
the fire as possible. 

“ Be sparing with the water—comparative dryness is 
essential. The Calceolarias will ask plainly when they 
want moisture.” 


Mixine Varieties or Corn.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator says: ‘A few years ago I planted 
some sweet coru—Stowell’s evergreen, so called—near 
some of the smallest variety of white parching corn. At 
harvest, I found the two varieties, distinctly marked, 
amoung the ears of doth sorts. ‘The next year, I selected 
some of the most unmixed parching corn, and planted it. 
At harvest it was more than double the size of the parch- 
ing corn originally planted, and had none of the shrivelled 
character of the sweet corn. The third year’s planting 
produced a variety of whitish, middling-early corn, more 


Farrenina Swine.—The Boston Cultivator has a sensi- 
ble and timely article on this subject, from which we 
make a few extracts: 


“On every hand there are articles which may be made 
useful in fattening swine, if taken in season, but which 
if pot so taken, will be- totally lost. Of these, we may 
mention summer sguashes, summer and autumn apples 
and “‘wind-falls” of late kinds. Later in the season’ 
pumpkins may be used to advantage. ‘ 

‘‘Summer squashes, if cooked, will fatten hogs very 
fast. Many people who have used them for this purpose 
eonsider them, when cooked, as profitable a crop for 
summer and early autumn feeding as can be grown, 

“Tn regard to apples, much has been said of their value 
as food for animals, especially for fattening swine. Va- 
rious experiments indicate that when cooked they are 
worth nearly or quite as much as potatoes for this pur. 
pose. Hogs will eat ripe, palatable apples raw, in con- 
siderable quantities ; but they will not eat those which 
are hard—especially acid ones—to much extent. It ig 
somewhat so with the human family. If we eat apples 
or pears raw, we want them fully ripe and mellow; but 
for baking or cooking in other ways we frequently use 
those which are not fully ripe. Hence, apples which are 
too hard to be fed to swine raw, may be given to them in 
a cooked state with advantage. It would probably be an 
object to save in this way many of the winter apples 
which are now falling from the trees. Most'New Eng- 
land farmers are in the practice of cooking potatoes for 
hogs, and the same apparatus which is used for this pur- 
pose will answer for apples and other artieles.” 


Tue Lessons or tHE War.—The Maine Farmer con- 
cludes an article on this subject as follows: 

“When our farmers destroy one-half they raise—or 
what amounts to the same thing—when they only grow 
a poor crop with the same labor that would produce a 
good one—and when they waste each year more than 
they save, it is time that something brought them to see 
the necessity of a better system of husbandry. And if 
this war, which will eventually impose high taxes upon 
our farms and estates—acting very much in the same 
way as do the high rents of the English farms which 
have contributed so much to the perfection and present 
condition of her agriculture—accomplishes the same re- 
sults, its cloud may well be said to have had a silver 
lining !” 

We do not think the perfection of English agriculture 
is due to high rents, but al] will admit that the war will 
render a better system of American agriculture absolutely 


essential to our national prosperity. 


To Remove Stumrs.—A correspondent of the Rural 
Register states that Mr. John Barnes, of Baltimore, re- 
moved a troublesome stump from pear his house in the 
following manner: “Last fall, with an inch augur, he 
bored a hole in the centre of the stump, ten inches deep, 
and into it put about half a pound of oil of vitrol, and 
corked the hole up tight. This spring, the whole stump 
and roots, extending through all their ramifications, were 
so rotten that they were easily eradicated.” 

If true, the above would be a cheap method of remov- 
ing stumps. The sulpburic acid can be bought for about 
five cents per pound. 

Fatrexina Pouttry.—The Jrish Farmers’ Gazette says 
to fatten turkeys, feed with barley meal mixed with 
water, adding a turnip with the leaves on, or fresh cab- 
bage for them to pick at. Geese and ducks are well 
futted by giving them ground buckwheat or oats mixed 
with well boiled potatoes, given warm, but not hot. 
Indian corn, well-boiled and bruised, is also an excellent 
food for the purpose. 

Satr ror Wueat.—A correspondent of the German- 
town Telegraph finds great benefit from the application 
of a sack of salt ($1.25) per acre, sown broadcast before 
drilling in the wheat. He thinks he gets 500 per cent. on 


the investment. The quality, as well as the quantity of 





than double the size of the parching corn first planted.” 


the wheat is improved. 
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M. Jaset seys that an infusion of wild thyme will, in 
aany cases of whooping-cough and affections of the 
air passages, remove the complaint when all other 
remedies fail. 

Parsnep Ferrrers.—Buil parsneps until tender; mash 
and season with butter, pepper and salt; make them in 
pats, dip them in. butter, and fry in very little fat until 
brown: or cover them with egg and cook gently. 

Bazan Caxe.—One and a half pounds of dough after it 
is raised, ten Ounces of butter, one pound of sugar, and 
four eggs; add one nutmeg, half a teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in a cup of milk, and two tablespoons of flour. 


Cream Cake.—Put two eggs in a coffee cup, fill the cup 
with cream, beat the cream and eggs together, add half a 
teaspoonful of soda, a coffee cup of sugar, half a coffee 
cup of flour and a little salt. This will make one loaf. . 


Wasainerox Cake.—One-half pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of flour, one pound of stoned 
raisins, a wine-glass of brandy or wine, a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon and mace, and two teaspoonfuls of saleratus. 


To Take Our Fruit Seots.—Let the spotted part of the 
cloth imbibe @ little water, without dipping, and hold the 
part over a lighted common brimstone match at a proper 
distance. The sulphurous gas which is discharged soon 
causes the spot to disappear. 

Parsner Orsrers.—To one pint of mashed parsneps add 
three weli-Leaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, pepper 
and salt to suit the taste, and sufficient flour to hold the 
mixture together. Make into little flat balls and fry 
brown in butter. 

Seren Carpets.—W hen soiled, carpets may be cleaned 
after beating with the following mixture: Two gallons of 
water, with half a pound of soft soap dissolved in it, to 
which add four ounces of liquid ammonia; this may be 
rubbed on with a flannel, and the carpet then rubbed dry 
with a coarse cloth. 

Stone Caeau.—This can be made to perfection in the 
following simple manuer: Put a thick layer of green- 
gage, apricot, or any other jam, at the bottom of a glass 
dish; boil an ounce of isinglass in a pint of cream or 
milk; if for home use, sweeten to your own taste; pour 
it over the jam, and when cold it will be quite solid, and 
a deliciously sweet dish. 


Corw Breap.—One pint of flour, one pint of coru-meal, 
one pint of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, one egg, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, and one small tea- 
spoonful of soda. 

Another Way.—Take three pints of corn-meal and a 
quart of sour milk; stir well together, forming a thin 
batter; ada three eggs, a little salt, and a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, Mix all well by a thorough stirring; then pour 
the batter into pans, half an inch in depth, and bake 
with a quick heat. . 


ALuonp or Cocoa-nut Cake.—Two coffee cups of sugar, 
two of flour before sifting, one teacup of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and the whites only of two eggs. 
Add a pound of soft-shell almonds or one cocoa-nut. 
This will make two medium loaves, which cannot fail to 
be excellent. We take pleasure in giving this receipt, as 
it is one of the few which the most inexperienced cau use 
with every prospect of success. 








A Few Worps azout Furs.—It is said that London is 
the fur mart of the world, although the climate of Eng- 
land is such that they are but little used. Russian sable 
is the most valuable of all furs, and the skins are exceed- 
ingly scarce. According to the latest statistics, but twenty- 
five thousand of them were produced in the Czar’s do- 
minions. The prices paid for them are enormous. In 
New York a set—tippet, muff and cuffs—costs from one 
thousand to three thousand dollars. The sable for lining 
one of the Emperor's cloaks, exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in 1851, was valued at five thousand dollars. One 
| kind of the Russian Sable is called Silver Sable, on ac- 
| count of the long white hairs which are conspicuously 
' mingled with the dark-brown, which is the usual color. 
| This commands a very high price, partly from its rarity 

and partly because it cannot be imitated as readily as 

|the brown. The peculiarity of this fur is its great soft- 
|ness, and the length and heaviness of the hair. The 
| Ermine has a value of its own from its delicacy and 
| beauty, although it is nota very expensive fur—not nearly 
so much so as the Hudson Bay Sable, which ranks next 
to Russian. As the Hudson Bay Company take their 
skins very far north, they are often very nearly equal in 
elegance to the Russian, although they cost ratber less 
than half the amount which is given for their near rela- 
tion. The American Sable is taken. south of the do- 
minions of the Hudson Bay Company. It stands third in 
the list of furs. Next are the Mink and the Stone Martin. 
For the last few years fashion has given a value to the 
Miok which it formerly gave to the Stone Martin. It has 
no equal for durability, and in appearance is eminently 
respectable—sufficiently elegant for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and has the advantage of never looking too well 
for the plainest dress. It varies very much in quality. 
The most valuable skins have long dark hair, and are 
quite soft. 

In selecting furs of any kind, always look for white 
hairs, which in the natural skins are scattered here and 
there, as they are your security against dyed fur, French 
Sable means any very inferior fur dyed to imitate a valu- 
able one. It is very poor economy to purchase them, 
The Fitch and Siberian Squirrel are much used, and are 
just as useful for warmth and fully as durable as apy 
other, and are much less expensive. 

For sleigh robes the Black Bear is highly valued. The 
White Fox 1s very elegant, and so is the Black Fox, which 
is a Canadian fur, and highly valued in Europe. Raccoon 
skins and Muskrat are commouly used, and answer very 
well, but are not as comfortable as those which have 
longer and heavier fur. The old Buffalo robe, which for- 
merly stood so high, has lost its place, and ». almost en- 
tirely discarded; but it certainly had merits of its own, 
which its more showy successors have not attained. 
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Houng People’s Page, 


GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 


. Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles a, an and the. 
. A Noun’s the name of any thing. 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
. Adjectives the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
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Verbs tell something to be done— 

To read, count, sing, laugh, jump or run; 
. How things are done the Adverbs tell, 

As sloncly, quickly, illor well ; 


i=) 
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Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
. The Preposition stands before 

A Noun, as in or through a door. 


@ 


ad 


The Interjection shows surprise, 

As oh ! how pretty—ah ! how wise. 

The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 





to BK Fep.—A_ sentinel 


Tae Evepxant tHat Lovep 
belonging to the menagerie at Paris, anxious to discharge 
his duty, was extremely vigilant, every time he mounted 
guard near the elephants, to ‘prevent the spectators from 
supplying them with casual food. This conduct was not 
much calculated to procure him the friendship of those 
sagacious animals. The female, in particular, beheld 
him with a very jealous eye, and had several times en- 
deavored to correct his officious interference, by be- 
sprinkling him with water from her trunk. One day, 
when a great number of people were collected to view 
these noble quadrupeds, the opportunity seemed con- 
venient for receiving, unnoticed, a small piece of bread ; 
but the rigorous sentinel happened then to be on duty. 
The female, however, placed herself before him, watched 
all his gestures, and the moment he opened his mouth to 
give the usual admonitions to the spectators, discharged 
a stream of water full in his face. A general laugh en- 
sued, and the sentinel having wiped himself, stood a little 
on one side, and continued his vigilance. Soon after he 

had occasion to repeat his charge to the company, not to 

give anything to the elephants; but no sooner had he 
uttered the words, than the female laid hold of the mus- 
ket, twisted it around her trunk, trod it under foot, and 
did not restore it till she had twisted it into the form of a 
corkscrew. Whether this put a stop to his officiousness 
we are not informed; but it probably taught him more 
caution in coming within the reach of an animal, whose 

‘ natural appetites he was disposed unnecessarily to con- 
trol. 





Iv’s Very Harp.—*It’s very hard to have nothing to 
eat but bread and milk, when others have every sort of 
nice things,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with his wooden 
bowl before him. “It’s very hard to have to get up on 
these cold mornings, and work hard all day, when others 
can enjoy themselves without an hour of labor. 
hard to have to trudge along through the snow, while 


It’s very 


others roll about in their coaches.” 

“Its a great blessing,” said his grandmother, as she 
sat at her knitting—“‘it’s a great blessing to have food, 
when so many are hungry; to have a roof over one’s 








head, when so many are homeless. It’s q great blessing 
to have sight, and hearing, and strength for daily labor, 
when so many are blind, deaf, or suffering.” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think that nothing 
is hard,” said the boy, still in a grumbling tone. 

“No, Charlie, there is one thing that I think yery 
hard.” ; 

“What’s that?’ cried Charlie, who thought that at 
last his grandmother had found some cause for complaint, 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very hard that ig not 
thankful for so many blessings.” 





M. Jovanvet relates that, in the year 1835, several old 
Celtic tombs were discovered near Begorac. Under the 
head of each of the dead bodies there was found a small 
square or brick, with a hole in ‘each, containing a few 
seeds, which had been placed there beside the dead by 
the heathen friends, who had buried them, perhaps, 1,500 
or 1,700 years before. These seeds were carefully sowed 
by those who found them. 
from the dust of the dead? Beautiful sun-flowers, blue 
corn flowers, and clover-bearing blossoms, as bright and 


What was seen to spring 





sweet as those which are woven into wreaths by the 
| merry children now playing in our fields. 
Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was found 





| in a mummy pit in Egypt by the English traveller, Wiux- 
| INSON, who sent it to the British Museum. The librarian 
{ there, having unfortunately broken it, discovered in ita 
few grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, 
and as hard as a stone. The peas were planted care- 
fully under glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end 
of thirty days, these seeds were seen to spring up inte 
They had been buried probably 
ago, perhaps in the time of Moses, and had slept all that 
long time, apparently dead, yet still living in the dust of 
the tomb.— Guassen. 


Betrer the child weep than the father. 

Tue world is for him who has patience. 

No pains, no gains; no sweat, no sweet. 

Ir is too late to spare when all is spent. 

He who says what he likes, shall hear what he does not 
like, 

Ir is easy to go afoot when one leads a horse by the 
bridle. 

Wuo has a mouth, let him not say to another, “ Blow.” 


new life. 8,000 years 





Birps Fry.—A very simple game, in which all [the 





players place a finger on the table, or on the knees of the 
conductor of the game, to be raised in the air when the 
conductor says—“ Birds fly,” “ Pigeons (or any winged 
object in natural history) jy.” 

If he names a non-winged animal, and any player raises 
his hand in distraction, the latter pays a forfeit—the 
same in case of his neglecting to raise it at the name of 
bird or winged insect. 





Rerraction or Ligut.—Take a basin, put a shilling 
into it, withdraw from the basin until the shilling cannot 
be seen ; then let the basin be filled up with water, aod 
the coin will again appear. This is caused by the rays of 
light passing from the lighter medium of the air through 
the denser medium of the water, and thus becoming re 
fracted. { 
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Miscellaneous, 


PPP PPL LLP LP LPP LDL LLL LOLOL LT 
FREIHEIT DIE ICH MEINE. 


[From the German of M. Von Schenkendorf.] 


Frexpom! as I love thee, so appear to me 
Like a glorious angel heavenly fair to see ; 
Oft thy gallant banner has been stained with gore, 
Yet amid the stars it shines forever more. 


‘ 


In the merry greenwood beams thine honest face, 
Under clustering blossoms is thy dwelling plece : 
*Tis a cheerful life when Freedom’s happy voice 
Makes the woodland ring and bids the heart rejoice, 


Up from gloomy caves, from dens of darkest night— 
Up the sou! ean rise to reaims of heavenly light; 
For our country’s altars, for our father’s halls, 

For our loved ones we can die when Freedom calls. 


Freedom! as I love thee, so appear to me 
Like a glorious angel wond’rous fair to see ; 
Freedom! dearest treasure—noblest gift of God— 
In our dear old country make thy long abode, 
aa Se 

Pirr used to make great fun of a practical joke to which 
bis friend Dunpas fell a victim during a political trip in 
Scotland. The latter, who was a Cabinet Minister at the 
time, sent for a barber while he was staying in Edin- 
barg; and the Scotch Figaro, before beginning his task, 
made himself the echo of the dissatisfaction then prevail- 
ing in the city against the statesman by saying ironi- 
cally, “ We are much obliged to you, Mr. Dunpas, for the 
part you have played in London.” What, are you a poli- 
tician 2” asked Dunpas; “I sent for fa barber.” “Oh, 
very good, I will shave you,” replied the practitioner, 
with a bow. He really shaved one cheek of the minister, 
and then suddenly passed the back of the razor across his 
neck, exclaiming, “ There, traitor, that is for you !’’—after 
doing which he ran out of the house at full speed. Dun- 
pas thought for a moment that his throat was really cut, 
and shouted for help. The news that the minister was 
assassinated spread over the whole city, but the alarm was 
sooa converted into a general outburst of laughter, and 
the barber became for the day the hero of the public 
favor. Pitt, in allusion to this event, was fond of asking 
Doxpas whether he was quite sure of having his head on 
his shoulders. 





Laventer.—O glorious laughter! thou man-loving 
spirit, that for a time dost take the burden from the 
weary back; that dost lay salve to the feet, bruised aud 
cut by flints and sharps; that takest blood-baking mel- 
ancholy by the nose and makest it grin despite itself; 
that all the sorrows of the past, the doubts of the future, 
confoundest in the joy of the present; that makest man 
truly philosophic —conqueror of himself. What was 
talked of as the golden chain of love, was nothing but a 
succession of laughs—a chromatic scale of merriment, 
reaching from earth to Olympus. 





A Farr Barpantan.—The recent triumph of modern 
mechanical art, of mind over matter, has thrown ancient 
ingenuity, even of the highest order, quite into the shade. 
Let us take one instance: ‘In Egypt I saw Cleopatra’s 
needle,” a young lady, returning from school in England 
to her home in India, wrote lately to her friends; “but I 
thought very little of it, I assure you, after having seen 





the sewing machine in London.” , 


Aw Irishman driven to desperation by the stringency 
of the money market, and the high price of provisions, 
procured a pistol and took to the road. Meeting a 
traveler,-he stopped him with: “ Your money or your 
life?” Seeing Pat was green he said: “T'll tell you 
what I will do. I'll give you all my money for that 
“Agreed.” Pat received the money and banded 
over the pistol. “Now,” said the traveler, “hand back 
that money or I’ll blow your brains out.” “Blaze away, 
my hearty !” said Pat, “ niver a dbrop of powther there's 
in it.” 


pistol.” 





A wortny farmer who thoroughly detested taxes and 
tax collectors, was once called on by a collector a second 
time for money, for which he had mislaid the receipt, 
and as he toid the story to his friend: “ Well,” said the 
friend, “what did you do?’ “Do! why, lremonstrated 
with him?’ “And to what effect?’ “Well, I don’t 
know to what effect, but the poker was bent!” 





Hap Him Tuerr.—A waggish curate overheard the 
school master giving lessons in grammar. “ You can- 
not place a, the singular article,” said the preceptor, 
“before plural nouns. No one can say @ pigs, @ women, 
a—” “Nonsense,” cried the curate. ‘ The Prayer book 
knows better than you, I should think, or it would not 
teach me to say a-men.” 


Tue celebrated Davin Crocket, on visiting a menag 
gerie, was comparing the countenance of a monkey to 
that of one of his fellow members of Congress. Turning 
he saw the gentleman had overheard his remark; so, to 
make matters pleasant, he said: “I do not know which 
to apologize to—you or the monkey.” 

- = 

Lorp Erskive.—When his Lordship was admitted a 
member of the Fishmongers’ Company he, of course, 
On coming home he said toa friend: “I 





made a speech. 
spoke iil to-day, and stammered and hesitated in the 
opening,” His friend replied : “‘ You certainly foundered, 
but I thought you did so in compliment to the Fish- 
mongers.” 





How ro pe aN Earty Riser.—Jump out of bed the 
moment you hear a kuock at the door. The man who 
hesitates when he is called is lost. The mind shouid be 
made up in a minute; for early rising is one of those 
subjects that admits of no turning over. 





Domestic Sweermeats.—It is a singular fact that many 
ladies who know how to preserve everything else, can’t 
Yet it may easily be done on 

It is only to “keep the mouth 


preserve their tempers. 
the self-sealing principle. 
of the vessel closed.” 








Harp Tines.—Jn speaking of hard times down in Ten- 
nessee the Memphis Aryus says: “ Mathamaticians agree 
that ten mills make one cent. At the present price of 
wheat we doubt if teventy mills can make a cent.” 





Repartee.—Two old New England ministers were rid- 
ing by a gallows, when the older one asked the other: 
“ Where would you be if that tree had its proper fruits?” 
“ Riding alone, sir,” was the reply. 
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Pros Stems. 


GALveston, Texas, is in possession of Federal troops. 


Tus rebels are said to be in large force near Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 

Tus rebels are in possession of the Tennessee shore, opposite 
Island No, 10. 

Gop is selling fin Richmond at $1.60@$1.78, and silver at 
$1.25@$1.30 per cent. 

A COLORED man was murdered in this ciiy last Friday night. 
His body was thrown into the river. 


Ovr public debt, on the 1st of October, was $620,000,000. This 
is much less than had been supposed, 


Stvarr’s dash into Pennsylvania seems to have been only to 
procure clothes and horses, in which they were perfectly suc- 
cessful. 


Tue rebels are arming the negroes. It is said 8,000 blacks, 
officered by white men, have been sent to garrison fortifica- 
tions, &c. 


Gov. Morton, of Indiana, has ordered that 40 per cent. of the 
Quakers of the State be assessed for enrolment, and those drafted 
are to go or pay $200. 


GoveKNnMENT has offered to bny the rebel privateer Alabama, 
from any party capturing the vessel, for $500,000, and in the event 
of its destruction, #800,000. 


Tur British steamer Lloyd ran the blockade at Charleston, and 
arrived at Liverpool on the 30th of September, with a cargo of 
1,755 bales of cotton. 


Tue population of the Sandwich Islands has dwindled to 
67,000, from 150,000 in 1828. Disease is carrying off the inhabi- 
tants by the thousand. 


Or the twenty-five thousand operatives dependent, directly or 
indirectly, on the cotton trade in Glasgow, five thousand are 
wholly unemployed, while nine thousand are working short time. 


Tue indications now are (October 28), that our army and navy 
will not long remain inactive, and we are told that the prepara- 
tions arejsuch as to insure the speedy suppression of the rebellion. 


Srince the commencement of the war we have captured seven 
gunboats from the rebels, mostly in the West. All of them have 
been transferred to our Navy, but they still retain their original 
names. 


Tne One Hundred and Eighth Regiment, which left this city 
two months ayo one thousand strong, can now only muster, it is 
said, four hundred effective men. They have seen hard fighting 
for raw recruits, 


Tue telegraphic communication now in course of construction 
by Mr. Renter, through Russia, Siberia and Mongolia, to con- 
nect Pekin with St. Petersburg and Lonaon, is expected to be 
completed in six months. 


Tne spirit ration in the Navy having been apolished, the Gov- 
ernment will sell at auction, at the different naval stations, about 
three thousand barrels of whisky on its arrival from different 
vessels and naval depots. 


A ProrestanT chapel has been inaugarated at Chalons for the 
French soldiers in camp there belonging to the reformed faith, 
who number about five hundred. There is accomm ation in 
the chapel! for six hundred worshippers. 


Tue betrothal of the Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexan- 
dra of Denmark took place on the 9th of September, at the 
Palace of Lacken. This is said to be an affair of the heart, and 
in no way connected with political considerations. 





= ay 
° —— 

Ir is said that most of the cotton manufacturers in Great 
Britain would have been ruined if the war had not stopped the 
supply of cotton, and so enabled them to sel) off thoir Old stock 


which was much greater than the ordimary demand, 


Tux wife of Livinestone, the Missionary Explorer, died Aprit 
27th, She bad joined her husband on the Lambsi river, ang Was 
with him three months. She was attacked by fever and had be- 
come convaiescent, but snffered a relapse which proved fatal, 


A oun called the “ Hersfal} Gun,” which is made of Wrought 
iron and capable of throwing a 800-pound spherial shot, was 
tried lately in England with great success. It pierced the target, 
which was made of iron-plate and timber, through and through, 


A suoz dealer in Albany was last week victimized by a map 
who purchased a pair of boots for four dollars, and tendered 
therefor a two dollar Treasury note, altered to a fifty, and the 
rogue walked off with forty-six dollars in good money, and the 
boots. 

Ovr forces have been entirely successful in North Westem 
Arkansas. A battle took place October 22d. The enemy, seven 
thousand strong, was eneamped on the old battle-Meld of Peg 
Ridge. They were entirely routed, with the loss of all their arti}. 
lery. The loss on our side was small, 

In the British House of Lords, Lord Suarrrssrey has ex. 
pressed his belief that “there is more cotton lying idle in Indig 
than would keep going all the mills in Lancashire.” He added 
that, according to his information, the quantity of this precious 
article ready for market is about six million bules. 


An officer who has visited every plantation on beth sides of 
the Mississippi for two hundred miles, informs us that he found 
but one Union family, and he brought them North. He alo 
said that the rebels have corn enongh within their lines in the 
Mississippi Valley to feed their entire population fora year, if 
economically used ; but, he added, usually one-halt is wasted, 


Tuk losses of our forces at the Battle of Iuka, where Rost- 
crans defeated Price, were 736 killed, wounded and missing. 
The rebel dead lefton the field, wounded left in hospital, and the 
prisoners, numbered 1,433. Besides considerable quantities of 
quartermaster’s and commissary stores, we exptured from the 
rebels 1,629 stand of smal] arms and 13,000 rounds of ammuni- 
ion. 

Ws have at present nearly four hundred vessels in the Navy, 
either actually in service or nearly ready for use, Among these 
are fifty-two iron-clads, thirty-eight of which are yet unfinished, 
but will be completed in the course of the winter. Two of them 
are of unusual dimensions—the Dictutor and the Dunderberg= 
the former being 3,038 tons burthen and the latter 4,000, There 
are 249 vessels in active service at the present time. 


An «officer in Gen. Grant's army informs us that one of the 


Federal soldiers, the night before the commencement of the 
figat at Corinth, went to Gen. Price’s camp and offered to show 
the rebe) General where our army was defenceless. He deceived 
the General, and brought a detachment to the place he had de 
ignated. Then returning within our lines, he informed th 
proper officere where the rebels would make the attack jhe pex 
morning, and when they arrived they were welcomed by tv 
batteries which had been erected in the mean time. 

Since our last issue several very important events bave ot 


curred. Our victory at Corinth is acknowledged by the rebels | 


be one of the most complete and decisive of the war. Then 
were but 14,000 of our troops and 45,000 of theirs engaged. hb 
Kentucky and Tennessee we have also been successiul. The 
Battle of Perryville, Ky., was so disastrous to the Southern caus 
that Gen. Brace has been obliged to retire through Cumberland 
Gap. The Richmond Whig of the 20th says that the Kentucky 
movement in the hands of Brace has turned out to be simply! 
fizzie. It has been from beginning to end a brilliant blunder sad 
a magnificent failure. 
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WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. VII. 
«4 Waxx in the garden at this season of the vear, 
on a warm sunny day, with a pleasant breeze laden 
yith the rich perfumes of autumnal fruits and | 
flowers, is delightful indeed. An orchard of dwarf) 
pear trees when in full blossom, is a gorgeous spec- | 
tecle; and I have sometimes thought they would | 
be worth cultivating for this alone, but in the av- | 
tumn, when the trees are loaded with fine, large 





specimens of golden fruit, I cannot but be thank- | N 


ful that we have not to cultivate them merely for | 
ornamental purposes. The fruit is beautiful to 
look at, and not that alone,—a Seckel, a Buffum, 
or a Duchess, is as pleasant to the palate as to the 
eye. 

“Bad as is the blight when it enters an orchard, 
we cannot give up pear culture as yet.” 


“A grape trellis at this season is no less attract 


ive. We have had no frost as yet, (Oct. 21) and 


grapes are ripening much better than was expected. | 


Even Dianas are ripening well, and when you get 
a good, perfectly ripe bunch of Diana, there is 
nothing superior to it. It beats even my little pet 
the Delaware. But then the Delaware is sure to 
ripen, while the Diana is not. I had bunches 
of Delaware perfectly ripe on the open trellis by 
the middle of September. 

“Tlike the Rebecca with its rich golden fruit 
more than ever this year. Isabella, Concord, and 
Hartford Proiific, taste pretty well when you are 
very ‘grape hungry’—but eat a bunch of Dela- 
ware, Rebecca, or Diana, and then try a bunch of 
the former, and it will taste flat enough. 

“Since even the ‘ Revised Edition of Downing’s 
Fruits and Fruit Trees’ was published in 1858, we 
have made considerable progress in grape knowl- 
edge. I fancy few would now endorse the remark 
then made—that ‘no farmer’s garden, however 
small, should be without the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba.’ ‘ 


“Tt is pleasant to ‘walk aud talk’ in the garden 
at this season, and behold the rich rewards o/ the 





spring and summers care and labor; buat the 
days are getting shorter, and there is yet much to be 
done, and ‘ help’ is scarce. We must work and not 
talk. This beautiful fuchsia must be taken up and 
stowed away in the cellar, or Jack Frost will seize 
it in his icy hand. It is hardly worth while to try 
to save the verbenas. If they are well covered with 
leaves they may survive the winter where they 
are, and if they do not, we must set out new ones 
next spring. 


“T like celery, and I wish some one could dis- 

cover an easy way of keeping it for winter use.— 
As yet there is no way that I know of that does 
not mvolve considerable trouble. Perhapsthe easi- 
est way is to put it in the cellar in layers, with some 
dry sand or sifted coal ashes between each layer.— 
Another way is to dig a trench in the ground, two 
feet deep and eighteen inches wide, and pack in the 
celary plants close together, standing upright. A 
trench ten feet long will hold over a hundred plants. 
» soil should be mixed with them, though a little 
may be left on the roots. The roots will continue to 
grow a little, and the celery will bleaeh nicely in 
the trench. A couple of boards are placed in the 
form of a roof over the trench—a board on eaeh 
side. On dry days these may be opened to afford 
| ventilation. When cold weather sets in, the top is 
| covered with littery manure, leaves, ete. The cel- 
ery can be taken out as it is wanted, by opening one 
end and crawling in under the boards, closing it 
up again carefully to keep out the frost. In mild 
weather during the winter, it is wel] to open both 
ends to afford ventilation, The soil when the 
trench is made, of course, must be perfectly dry. 
I have eaten celery in May kept in this way, that 
was sweet, firm and delicious. 


“T suppose the best way to keep winter pears is 
|in barrels like apples, but I have had no experi- 
‘ence. They should be allowed to remain on the 


j 


| trees till they are perfectly matured—as long as 
'they will hang on, and there is no danger of frost. 
The trouble with most fruit cellars is, that the 
ventilation is imperfect. Pears will ripen well on 
shelves in a good, dry, cool cellar, if it is thorough- 


ly ventilated—not otherwise. 


. 





“ The ‘tree tomato’ plants are loaded with large 
fruit, and I am going to dig them up and put them 
in the cellar, to see if they will ripen. It is said 
that ordinary tomato plants, hung up by the roots 
in a cellar, will ripen their green fruit. The ‘tree 
tomato’ is stronger and full of sap, and may be 
valuable for ripening in this way. Otherwise, I 
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seen eemeemanaes . —— — a 
do not think much of it. It has ripened very oxy us “Set in a piece of upright plank at each ena to 
fruit as yet, though the plants were very large when | support the ridge pole (shown by the dotted lines 
set out in the spring. in the figure.) Place a rail or stiff pole on these 


“‘ Lesrer’s Improved’ tomato has done well this | for the ridge pole, and on this the ends of the shor, 
season. It is one of the best tomatoes we have. _| Pieces of board in the form of a roof. Cover thes 

“ These strawberry plants set out in August have boards with about eix inches of earth, or enough to 
grown splendidly. I intend to give them a cover- | keep the soil from freezing in which the cabbages 
ing of manure and leaves, to protect them from the | 8tand. This is the whole operation. Nearly all of 
winter. 

“Tf we were sure of having as mild a winter as 
the last, I would risk the raspberries, but it is 
really very little trouble, after all, to protect them. 
It is only necessary to bend down the canes, and put 
a little soil on the ends to hold them down. A 
spadeful of soil will hold down two hills. 

“So of grapes, the labor of taking the vines from 
the trellis and laying them on the ground, with a 
little soil on them, is very little, and it insures their | these will be handsomely headed in the spring, and 
safety. Last year the mice eat the canes of the being entirely excluded from the light, they will be 
Delawares and Rebeccas, and did them much | ™0re delicate both in appearance and flavor, than 
damage. The Isabellas that were merely covered | COmmon cabbage heads. Two hours labor last an. 
with soil were not touched. Leaves, and every- | | tumn, he says, gave him a fine supply of e: bbages 
thing that will harbor the mice, should be removed, | fF @ moderate family nearly through the whole 
I think if the vines are simply laid on the ground, | | spring. 
without any covering, they will not be injured by| “Failure has sometimes resulted by not covering 
the frost. If the wood is thoronghly ripened, they the roof with sufficient earth to keep out severe 
we not suffer if left exposed on the trellis. |cold. About six inches does well for the Northem 

“There is no trouble about keeping the mice | States. A sheltered place is best. A small hole 
from fruit trees. Throw up a little soil round the | ‘should be left at each end for ventilation. In very 
trunks, six or eight inches high. Stamping the cold weather they might be stopped up.” 
snow down hard round the trees has the same ef- 
fect. The mice burrow along the ground, and the soil | 


or hard snow prevents them from reaching the trees. 
—- | the future—let us hold intercourse with the wise 
“Late cauliflowers, if taken up and the roots set 























So ends our “ walks and talks” for this season, 
| During the winter let us think over our plans for 


/men of the past and the present, and seek for the 
in sand in the cellar, will head nicely, and be beau- | best information to aid us in the quiet and pleasant 


tifully white and delicious, | labors of our gavorite pursuit. Let us, above all, 


“To keep cabbages in winter, there is no better | hope that the tramp of hostile hosts may no longer 
way than to dig a trench in the ground, and place| }e }eard in our beloved land,—but that peace, 
the cabbage in it with the roots upwards, and then plenty and prosperity may extend throughout all 


cover the cabbages with soil, They come out in| our borders, and that there be no complaining in 


the spring white and sweet. | our streets. 








“ A friend of mine last fall dug up his cabbages | 
and set them in a pit, which he covered with a roof} In “Notes from Paris,” in the Cottage Gar- 
of boards and corn stalks. They all rotted. The | dener, the difference in the selection of roses and 
reason doubtless was that the roof was too high, and | other plants in England and France is noticed. In 
the stalks did not keep out the frost. The editor | England high colors and gorgeous tints are univer- 
of the Country Gentleman says he has adopted a| sally preferred, while in France dull-looking roses 
similar plan for years with good success, He takes | and low-tinted flowers are the favorites. The 
cabbages that have not headed properly, and sets | writer thinks that the climate is the cause of this, 
them as closely as they will stand in a double row, |,as their bright and glaring sun leads them to ad- 
in their natural position, in a wide and shallow| mire the more sombre colors, while the leaden 
trench. He then forms an earth roof over them in | skies of England render the gorgeous shades more 
this way; pleasing to the eye, 
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THE PEAR TREE BLIGHT. In the last number of the London Gardeners’ 


Chronicle, (October 4,) there is an article from the 
pen of the Rev. M. J. Berxexey, one of the ablest 
cryptogamic botanists of Europe, in which he men- 
tions facts which favor our hypothesis in regard to 
the cause of the pear blight. He says: 





Ixy our “ Walks and Talks in the Garden” for 
October we alluded to some facts which lead us 
to believe that the disease in pear trees, known as 
the “sire blight,” is caused by a fungus at the 


oots. oer ia A query from one of our correspondents, as to 

The facts are these: We have & pear ornare’ mischief amongst his Apricot and Plum trees, in- 
of some seven hundred trees, principally dwarfs. | duces us once more to call attention to the disas- 
Several of them have been planted ten years. | trous effect of old roots remaining in the soil upon 


new plantations. We have at this moment in our 
‘ finely and bore good crops. In ; ‘ ! ) 
They succeeded y g I own garden a curious instance, commencing with 


the summer of 1860, nearly one hundred of these’ the death of a fine Mountain Ash, whose roots 

trees blighted. Their places were refilled with | have spread the fungus poison first to two Lom- 

bardy Poplars, and then to a Lilac tree between 

‘ 2 them, and we have little doubt that other trees 

carried off eighty to ninety more trees, and the} 4nq shrubs will soon follow, as we have not the 
yacancies were refilled as before. This year forty | means of eradicating the evil. 

or fifty more trees are blighted. “ In making new plantations, however, of fruit 

“tap ‘toining orchards of H. E. Hoon and trees in gardens where old trees have formerly 

In the adjoining orchards of 1, “| Stood, it isan act of folly or recklessness to leave 

Josern Hat, the blight has proved aimost equally | the old roots in the ground, Without the most 

destructive. About twelve years ago, all these | careful trenching it is = a a — the 

‘ ; | pew trees are not arreste Fay ass 
paces were occupied with nursery trees, belonging | fw years, and just as they are ready to come into 
to the firm of Bissett & Hooker. The trees were | fyj] bearing their health often fails, and after a few 


removed, and the land sold for private residences, | more hopeless seasons of repeated dis»ppointment, 

On digging around the roots of the blighted trees, | the new plantation — in the +" : the old. 

‘s . -.| ‘“Qur correspondent remarks: ‘ 1ave two 

i ‘ee of these orchards, we have found in . — 
in all three of t " : 4 agg Apricot trees fifteen or twenty years old. They 
every case the soil filled with the old roots of the | qower well, but never set fruit. I have laid the 
former nursery trees, and these roots are covered | roots bare and find them covered with fungus. I 
send you a part of the root. What must I do? 
: pe eh oe ; | Lhave several Orleans Plums and Greengages in 
with them. A careful examination, too, showed | te same condition, but have not examined their 
that the same fungus was attached to the roots of | roots.’ 
the pear trees. We have found it not only on the| “If the case admits of remedy, it can only be by 
ls ae ek Gee tents deel tend carefully cutting away every particle of the root 

oo Paes oe oy ee o ’ = S° | which is affected, and tracing out carefully the old 
on the spongioles at the end of the fine delicate | roots from whence it is derived. This treatment 
roots, that looked fresh and healthy. was comp.etely effectual at Kew in the case of a 
; > thie at : Deodara which had been planted over an old 
Mr. Westcott, of this city, who has a nice pear , ng Pm : 

rs tae wnat oer - ge Cherry root, and if the evil is not too far advanced, 
orchard of dwarf trees, has also suffered from the | it may probably be successful in that of our corres- 
blight; and on examining the roots of his trees, we | pondent’s Apricots. There is little doubt that 


found the same fungus attached to the roots. The these as well as his Plums have succeeded old 
trees, whose roots were never removed, for this is 


land was formerly occupied with peach trees. the secret of trees so often failing on old walls, and 
©. W. Segre also states that his pear trees | not any exhaustion of the soil. 
planted on ground previously occupied with nur-| “The fangus evil is of far wider extent than 


4 a ‘ cultivators often imagine. In our gardens it not 
wry stock, has suffered much from the blight, only proves destructive to trees and shrubs, but to 


while his trees on new land are healthy. Strawberry plants where the old stock has been 
[Since the above was written we have examined | dug in. In this case we are convinced it is a 


, re  blig ar malacies which 
th . | frequent cause of blight, and other malacies w 
ie Gey, 08 Coane Cie Singhs we Ge ee a consist in a depressed state of vitality which does 


caying roots in the soil.] not allow the plant to arrive at perfeotion. 
These are the facts: “Let the cultivator be very careful then never 
Our idea is that the fungus growing on the old | © dig in anything which is sufficiently woody to 
decaying roots in the soil, is taken up into the produce fungus spawn. Let him avoid leat-mould 
“4 ‘ ’ which has not entered into a thorough state of de- 
circulation of the sap by the roots of the pear tree, | composition, so that the component parts cannot 
and that, during the warm weather in summer, it be recognized, and above all let him abhor the 


: eae ° bottoms of old faggot ricks, which are a very 
Gene with great raplélty, decomposes thoasp and frequent cause of mischief in the conservatory. 


causes the death of the branches, and finally of| «A friend lately consulted us as to the propriety 
the tree itself. of digging in some spent bark into a clay border 


new trees the same autumn. In 1861, the blight 








with a fungus or mould, The soil is literally alive 
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with a view to alter its texture, but we should as A GOOD APPLE PICKER. 
soon use arsenic to fine wine. * * The hazard | , > 
of such a practice is manifest enough in every hot- | Tue editor of the Country Gentleman Says he 


house, as no substance more readily produces a has tried a number of experiments with differen 
quantity of mycelium, and we believe almost any | kinds of fruit pickers— baskets with esis 


- ange ~ baskets 
mycelium coming in contact with healthy roots has | ‘ , 4 . 
“sags | on poles, canvass tables, &c. : 
a tendency to depress vitality.” inte sd » &., but found nothing s% 


, P . convenient and perfect as the one represented ; 
If our views in regard to the cause of the pear | P © represented ig 


blight are correct, the practice of setting out new | Ge annened ont, Seat least nine-tenths of the Crop, 
‘ : . | if suitable ladders are provided. 
trees in the places occupied by the blighted ones | ie tieidiilien aah oe +h >» 
should either be abandoned, or great care should | p ee ee oe fruit-picker 
be taken to remove every particle of the old roots. | hare Syed am 6 eng eenenennetion, It is 
One fact should also be mentioned: We have pany & eure grain-beg, with one corner of 
never found any of these old roots with the fungus | the bottom tied to one corner at the top, and slung 
., | over the workman’s left shoulder. A stick, sharp. 
on them more than a foot deep: In the subsoil, | deta 
not a particle of fungus could be found; and it is | ened st each end, ond about a foot long, props the 
possible that by deep trenching and removing all | mouth open, leaving triangular opening, intp 
the old roots, new trees might be set out with 
safety. We have thought, too, that a heavy dress- 
ing of lime might destroy the fungus. Our plan 
would be to dig up the old trees this fall, throwing 
the soil up four or five feet, in a radius round the 
old tree, and let it be exposed to the frost of the 
coming winter. Let all the old roots be removed, 
and then at the time of planting the pear trees, 
next spring, mix a couple of bushels of slacked lime 
with the soil, around each tree. If the trees have 
been already ordered from the nursery, they may 
be “heeled in” for the winter and set, out next 
spring after the soil is prepared. 
If a new orchard is to be planted, avoid old 
roots, chip-manure and any woody matter that will 
produce fungus, as you would poison. 





We may add that standard trees are just as liable 
to blight as the dwarfs. We can see no difference 
in this respect. 





J. Sau, in the Gardeners’ Magazine of Botony,| Which the apples are thrust as they are picked 


from the branch. The way in which the lower 
: ee : oo . . F 
in an article on “ Budding Roses,” says that the best and upper corner are most conveniently tied t 


weather for this operation is not rainy and damp’ gether, is by placing a small stone or pebble in the 
days, as usually said, but a bright, warm, sunny | lower corner, (to form a sort of bottom,) and then 
| passing the bag strings around closely above it, 
. and tying them firmly. A piece of stiff leather, 
“Is it necessary to extract the wood from the| }yttoned on to the shoulder, serves to protect it 
bud?” he says “Yes,” and adds: “American | from becoming sore if the picking is continued 


; “ No.” ke 7 several days. 
papage Si Mac re es paeny Seg 4 In most cases the operator may stand on the 
the difference between their hot, dry climate and ladder, and use both hands, thrusting the fruit 
ours (English.) The shoots selected should be firm, | rapidly into the open mouth of the bag. which is 
and for tying, cotton yarn is the best material that | gradually raised up a little over the shoulder as it 
| becomes filled. Over half a bushel may be placed 
can be used. |in it at a time, without becoming inconveniently 
————> ¢ a . To . ° 
- ‘ , eavy, and the time for filling it once is not usuall 
At the August meeting of the Royal Horticul- | —* aiieuhen 8 y 
tural Society, a seedling rhubarb was exhibited | Fruit gathered in this way is less liable to be- 


which has the flavor of green gooseberries. Both | come —e than —— — are Be in 
ap fafestan font ites in | #8y other way; and when the bag is filled it may 
of these rather inferior fruits are great favorites in | be placed on the very bottom of a barrel in empty- 


| 


England, and have been carried to a much greater | ing, without that rattling and contusion caused by 
degree of perfection than ia this country. inverting a basket. 








time should be chosen. In answer to the question, 
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= og0WERS SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 





tas Society met in Rochester September 30, the first 
| fa =i State Fair. There was @ good attendance of 


rot t : : 
. subjects were discussed : 


gover. The following 

+ The Best Varieties of Native Grapes. 

e ; J, Tuomas stated that at the recent meeting of the 
jperican Pomological Society, at Boston, the Hartford 
ialifie received a storm of approbation from all quar- 

4 The Delaware was well spoken of, the only objec- 

being to its small size. Bunches were exhibited 
ighing jlb., but ¢ 1b. was the average. Nevertheless, 
vgs thought by H. E, Hooker and others that as much 
tet could be raised from a vine as of larger varieties. 
ye would name Hartford Prolific, Delaware and Concord. 

Yr, ELLWANGER thought the Hartford Prolific more 
suitable for market, but would prefer the Delaware for 
i, own eating. Had fruited the Hartford Prolific six or 
itt years, and this year thought more of it than ever. 
{rigorous grower and productive. It did not mildew 
snach as Isabella. It is very early. In answer to a 
estion, he said it would not make good wine—certainly 
i Jssbella will not. We have no grape that will in this 
dimate, unless it is the Delawate. The Concord, in Mis- 
wri, makes excellent wine. A grape to make good 
ying must be perfectly ripe—should be ripe a month on 
the vine before it is gathered. 

Cganes DowninG said the Concord, with him, was not 
ws productive as the Delaware. Hartford Prolific earlier, 
pat drops from the vine. Creveling was four or five 
davs later, but @ better grape. lt does not drop; Con- 
cord drops from the bunch. 
Messrs. Hoac and Ettwancer confirmed the latter re- 
mark in regard to the dropping of the Concord. 
Mr. Downine said the Clinton mildewed worse than 
wy other variety. 
Mr. Expwancer remarked that a. Boston a gentle- 
} man stated that he had this year sold his Hartford Pro- 
life in New York at 15 cents per lb. They were the 
earliest grape in market. 

C. L. Hoac, of Lockport, liked Hartford Prolific and 
Diana, but Delaware was far ahead of anything we had 
yet. Has three or four hundred vines of Hartford Prolific 
, waived on trellises. They produce as much as Isabellas, 
aod twice as much as Concords of the same age. Mildew 
does not trouble him. Rebecca is more productive as it 
grows older, His Delawares had borne two heavy crops 
insuccession, but this year there wasa poor crop. He 
uked: “Do vines need rest?” 

Cuartes Downina replied, “ No.” 

H. 8. Aissworrn, of East Bloomfield, thought Hart- 
¢ ford Prolific the best early grape, and there it ends. It 
| brings a good price until other varieties come into mar- 











ket. Delaware the best for quality. Bears very well and 
good for market. Had tried it in his cold grapery. It 
did well, and he preferred it to Black Hamburg. When 
well ripened, Isabella is excellent; but it does not always 
ripen. Hartford Prolific is a week earlier. 

Dr. Miver, of Honeoye Falls, said Delaware ripens as 
early as Hartford Prolific. 





ware will not, It dries up like a rasin, 
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;saw it at the late Provincial Fair at Toronto. 
bunches were very large, weighing 14 to 1? lbs. each. 
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Mr. Hoac said that last fall he put up some Delawares 
in boxes. One of the boxes was laid aside and forgotten. 
This summer he found it, and the grapes were good 
rasins. 

Lewis F. Aten, of Black Rock, thought the world 
moves, Four or five years ago he was at one of these 
meetings, and the Isabella was well spoken of. He was 
glad that their opinions bad changed. It rarely ripens in 
this section. In New York it was excellent; but in this 
climate it must go out of cultivation. The location had 
much to do with the success of a vineyard. On Kelley’s 
Island, near Sandusky, Ohio, the grape was cultivated to 
an enormous extent, and though some 200 miles north, 
the Catawba was quite as good there as at Cincinnati. 
The island contains some 3,000 acres. It is a clay soil, 
some 14 or 15 feet deep, resting on a porous lime-rock. 
In regard to making wine, he remarked that he had been 
on many wine-tasting committees, and had never yet 
tasted a good bottle of American wine. It was generally 
a mere “syrup.” The manufacturers’ thought it was 
good, but they knew no better. He recollected once 
being at a public dinner in this city when Danizt Wup- 
sTex was present. If any man knew what good wine was 
he did. A gentleman from CUbautauque county was 
present, and had some wine with him of his own make 
that he thought excellent. He wished Mr. ALLEN to pass 
it to Mr. Wevster. At first he declined; but on being 
urged he handed it to him with the remark that it was 
Chautauque wine. “This is Chautauque wine, is it?’ 
said Mr. W., as he put it to his lips; then removing it 
hastily, and putting on a wry face, he exclaimed: “ Vin- 
egar and molasses !” 

C. L. Hoag thought the Delaware contained sugar 
enough te make good wine. 


Mr. Fisner, of Batavia, asked about the Ontario. He 


The 


Cuaries Downe said it was nothing more or less than 
the Union Village. 

Mr, ErtwanGer thought so, too. 

Jos1au Sarrer had fruited the Ontario for two seasons, 
and he thought it was entirely distinct from the Union 
Village. 

2. Culture and Management of the Grape. 

Linivs De Woxrs, of Wyoming, was called upon. He 
applies well-rotted barn-yard manure to his grape vines, 
at Jeast once a year; applies it to the surface. He be- 
lieves in surface manuring. He also applies all the un- 
leached ashes he can procure to his grapevines. Thinks 
them excellent, both for pears and grapes. Does not be- 
lieve in the carcasses of dead animals beneath the grape 
vines, as is sometimes practiced, unless they were 
thoroughly composted with the soil. Thought he could 
taste them in the flavor of the grape. 

Mr. Wotcort, of East Bloomfield, plauted a three-acre 
vineyard in 1856. There was near him a slaughter- 
house, where 10,000 sheep had been killed. He procured 
the refuse, and applied what would be equivalent to three 
sheep to each vine! The vines had done well; but he 


It was ripe this year by the ) would not like to use such matter unless it was well de- 


middle of September. Diana kept well in winter; Dela- | composed. 


Mr. Suita, of Livonia, had applied pieces of carcass to 
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fifty pear trees when he set them out. 
Jirst year! 

J. J. Taomas had buried a cow in a heap of muck. In 
a year all had disappeared except bones, and he thought 
if the carcasses were well covered with soil, so that the 
roots would not come in immediate contact with them, 
no harm would be done. 

BensaMin Fisu, of Rochester, had placed carcasses 
midway between the rows of grape vines, and they had 
certainly done no harm. 

Mr. Ettwancer said if the soil was in good ordinary 
cultivation, he would not apply a particle of manure to 


They all died the 


| by Mr. Toorgav. Europeans coming 





grape vines. Had trenched his vineyard three feet deep 
and manured it. It was a great mistake. The a 
grew too luxuriantly. Dr. Grant had recommended a 
mode of trenching, manuring, &c., that would cost $1,500 
per acre! It was money thrown away, He would set 
out the vines without manure of any kind, and if the 
soil was found to be too poor he would apply manure in 
the fall to the surface. 

E. Moopy, ef Lockport, agreed with Mr. ELLwancer. 
It is a great mistake to manure so heavily. There is very 
little land that is not rich enough. On clay soils deep 
trenching might be necessary. 

J. J. Tuomas said Dr. Unperurit, of Croton Point, who 
is justly celebrated for his success in raising grapes, 
trenches and manures his vineyard; but a brother of 
Dr. Unnerattt had told him that he did not, and that his 
grapes are just as good. He cultivates the surface of the 
ground some fifteen times during the summer! 


Mr. Quart, of Middlebury, formerly manured his grape 
vines, but found it a mistake — produces suckering and 
too much wood. On the highest and poorest land his 
grapes were the best. Lime and ashes might be of 
benefit. 

8. Peaches for Market. 

H. N. Lanaworrny said there is more money made 
on late peaches than on early ores. They could be sent 
to market more easily and safely. The best early peach 
is Early Purple. Crawford’s Early is the best peach ever 
introduced for market. The Sweetwaters (George IV, 
Kensington, &c.,) have all run out. Cooledge’s Favorite 
had supplied their place. 
appeard in this section. 

E. Moopy raised excellent Late Crawfords. Would 
cultivate the trees low and thia out the fruit. The trees 
bear too much. Two-thirds of the fruit should be removed. 
The remainder will be large and of much better quality. 
He had sold peaches from trees so thinned for $1.25 per 
basket, while those from unthinned trees brought only 50 
cents. The yield of fruit is about the same in both 
cases. The thinned fruit is much larger, and can be 
picked with far less labor. One man had picked eighty 
baskets in aday. After the trees have borne three crops 
he would remove them and plant again. In regard to 
marketing he said boxes are preferred to baskets, because 
they can be piled one upon another. If the car is pro- 
vided with shelves, as in his own case they were this 


year, baskets are best, as the peaches do not bruise so 
much as in boxes. 

Some remarks were made in regard to the cause of the 
pear blight. Mr. Barry proposed as a cure to “ plant 
two trees for every one that blighted.” 1 


Late Crawford has nearly dis- 
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THE Atlantic Monthly for October Containg g | fr is ¥ 
interesting article on “ Autumnal Tints” 


THE RED 


Written 
to Ameries 
are surprised at the brilliance of our autumnal 


foliage. There is nothing equal to it in the ny 
World. The leaves of nearly all our trees, just 
they ripen and are ready to fall, assume More or 
less of a scarlet tinge. The Red Mayle is ong af 
the earliest. By the 1st of October every leaf 
from lowest limb to topmost spire, is all aglow, 


sf pefor 
jsit whi 
we amé 
power. 
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Some redden earlier than others, and appear all the 
more striking from the fresh green foliage of their 
neighbors. A large Red Maple swamp, when y 
the height of its change, is the most obviondy 
brilliant of all tangible things. Mr. Tuorziy da. 
cants thus pleasantly on the subject: 


‘** A small Red Maple has grown, perchance, fy 
away at the head of some retired valley, a mip 
from any road, unobserved. It has faithfully dip 
charged the duties of a Maple there, all winter anj 
summer, neglected none of its economies, by 
added to its stature in the virtue which belongs t) 
a Maple, by a steady growth for so many months 
never having gone gadding abroad, and is neare 
heaven than it was in the spring. It has faithfully 
husbanded its sap, and afforded a shelter to th 
wandering bird, has long since ripened its seeds 
aud committed them to the winds, and has the sq. 
isfaction of knowing, perhaps, that a thousanl 
little well-behaved Maples are already settling in 
life somewhere. It deserves well of Mapledon, ¢ 
Its leaves have been asking it from time to time 
in a whisper, ‘When shall we redden?’ And nor, 
in the month of September, this month of travd. 
ing, when men are hastening to the sea-side, or th 
mountain, or the lakes, this modest Maple, stil | 
without budging an inch, travels in its reputation 
runs up its scarlet flag on that hill-side, whic 
shows that it has finished its summer’s work befor 
all other trees, and withdraws from the contes, 
At the eleventh hour of the year, the tree whith 
no scrutiny could have detected here when it Ws 
most industrious is thus, by the tint of its maturity, { 
by its very blushes, revealed at last to the careles 
and distant traveler, and leads his thoughts away 
from the dusty road into those brave solituis 
which it inhabits. It flashes out conspicuous wit 
all the virtues and beauty of a Maple—der 
rubrum. We may now read its title, or rubri, 
clear. Its virtues, and not its sins, are as scarlet 
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A new honey-suckle, with golden-veined leava, 
was exhibited by Mr. Sranpisn at Regent's Pat 
and South Kensington, where it received a certi 


cate of merit of the first-class. It was sent from 





Japan by Mr. Fortung. The stems, when matured, § OT 
are of a deep red color, and the midrib of the lef > has 
is quite crimson when naturally grown, but lose} unt 
that color when forced. It was shown under tl} ony 
name of Lonicera reticulata, ) ont 
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A NEW FRUIT, 
CONtaing » | fp is with mueh pleasure that we are enabled to 
" |p before our readers some facts in reference to a 
C0 Americg jit which promises to be of high value, both to 
IT Autumn | jy amateur cultivator and the market fruit- 
in the Old | power. For sometime we have been aware that Dr. 
Tees, just g | sex, of Honeoye Falls, in this county, was the 
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PLANT OF THE DEWBERRY. 
originator of a seedling Dewberry, but as the Dr. 
has been desirous to fully prove the success of his 
undertaking before allowing it to be much known, 
our attention has been but little attracted to it 
until the present season, 








juicy. 
imperfect, developing a drupe only here and 
there over its surface; cultivation of the wild 
plants does not in the least improve this habit, 
according to Dr. M. The seedlings to which we 
now direct attention have not this fault of the wild 


A present of two baskets of this fruit—two dis- 
tinct varieties—and an invitation to come and see 
for ourselves, and we must not omit the fragrance 
of those two baskets of fruit nor the pleasure we 
enjoyed in eating them with our friends, awakened 
a latent curiosity to see, to feel and to handle the 
fruit on the plants—to learn of their mode of 
growth, their cultivation and their his- 
tory. 

Without detaining our readers with 
the details of our pleasant visit, we will 
mention what we saw and learned of 
the new fruits, for as we have intimated 
the Dr. has succeeded in raising two 
seedlings of superior merit. These 
seedlings were originated six or eight 
years ago, from seed of the common wild 
Dewberry, or low Blackberry (Rubus 
Canadensis). Among a great number 
of plants which were produced and kept 
in cultivation until they showed their 
fruit, two only showed signs of merit, 
which were very decided; all the other 
plants were discarded, and these two 
were cultivated with care for several 
years to see if their apparent characters 
were real and permanent. Fortunately 
the desires of the experimenter have 
been fully realized, and several years of 
continuous fruiting has firmly establish- 
ed their value. 

As all our readers may not be ac- 
quainted with the habits of this plant, 
we will briefly state its distinguishing 
traits. 

The slender stems, about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, trail along on the 
ground extending’ from the root to a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen feet-—a vigorous 
plant produces a score or more of these 
stems each season. 

The stems are furnished with a very 
few small thorns, and trifoliate leaves ; 
the leaflets are about an inch and a half 
long and half as wide, of a light green 
color; leaf stem from ore to two inches 
in length and a little prickly. 

The fruit is borne on slender stems 
two or three inches in length, is 
shining, jet black, fragrant, sweet and 
Most of the fruit in a wild state in 
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type, but are fully developed in every case—their | 5th) was nearly gone, while the other was 
size is very large, nearly or quite equalling the best | perfection. 


specimens of the New Rochelle blackberry. In 
quality and flavor they are far superior to any 
blackberry known, and are very prolific and hardy. 


The plants propagate themselves by striking root | 


at the ends of the shoots, and never throw up any 
‘suckers. 

The plat of ground which Dr. M. has devoted to 
these fruits, is about one-eighth of an acre. The 
plants are set out about five feet apart in squares; 
early in the spring a pole or stake is driven down 
by the side of each plant, standing five or six feet 
high, around which the fine, long, fiexible shoots 
of the previous year’s growth are wound, and 
fastened by a string, tying them at the top, thus 





FRUIT OF THE DEWBERRY—NATURAL§SIZE. '? 


forming a kind of cylinder or cone. By this mode 
of training, the fruit hangs outside, clear of the 
foliage all around, affording the greatest facility 
for gathering. The new growth is allowed to 
trail on the ground until the succeeding spring. 

The plants do not occupy much space, and three 
feet each way would be ample room to allow them. 

We judged that the plants produced about two 
quarts of berries each. 

The two varieties are distinct from each other 
in fruit and foliage and period of ripening. The 
early variety is more fragrant and sweeter than 
the later one, and at the date we saw them (Aug. 
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It will be seen, therefore, dts 

| varivtios mature earlier than either the Dorehesty 

| or New Rochelle blackberries, Which are toe 
(Aug. 20th) at the height of their season, 

As the originator of these frnits has alrexi 
parted with some of the plants to different me 
uals, they will probably be spread through th 
country from several sources, and as NO Dame 
have been used to distinguish the Varieties, it i 
possible that some confusion may arise in Tefereng 
to this matter, and we will notice that the edges 
of the leaves of the early kind are dentate « 
doubly dentate, while those of the later variety ay 
sharply serrate. ; 

We think it desirable that the term Dewher 
should be used to designate these plants, insteg) , 
Blackberry, as their mode of growth is so entiny 
different from the high Blackberry. 

In conclusion, we will state that it is our cony 
tion that these fruits will meet with a cordig] » 
ception by the public, and for private gardens 
preferred to the rank-growing high blackberrig 
in the market they will readily command a high 
price than any other blackberry, but as their sp 
son is so much earlier they will not come gra) 
into competition. For a table fruit they are yey 
fair—sweet, juicy and luscious—no setting of the 
teeth on edge. 
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—— Depth 
Epear Sanpers, a well-known horticultarist «| Diain 


Chicago, mentions a fact in the Prairie Fare 
which claims attention. He has been to the pead 
region around St. Josephs, Mich., and found the 
in all exposed places the crop was good—oftme 
cellent—while the protected orchards were a failm, 

If true, the fact should be generally knon' 
For some years our horticultural writers have 
sisted on the importance of shelter. It bas bea 
thought that one of the principal reasons Wy 
peaches are a less certain crop in this section ti} ,..,. 
formerly was owing to the removal of the fort) ),4. 
which broke the force of the wind; and itl ,.,, 
been thought desirable to form artificial screepsy bis 
planting belts of rapid-growing trees. The gat) 4}, 
ral testimony of fruit-growers is in favor of sui), 
practice. At the West, and more especially ont 
prairies, these screens have been thought almos 
indispensable to the success of an orchard. 

The fact mentioned by Mr. Sanpxers throws st 
doubts on the correctness of these views. The 





PROTECTION TO PEACH ORCHARDS NOT ALWin 
DESIRABLE. 
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age confirming the injurious effect of 
aq He would plant on “the most exposed 
, ad have no break-winds to interfere.” 
gyexplanation of the matter is, that ‘‘the cireu- 
»» of the air keeps off late spring frosts, while 
4 contrary takes place in all orchards nicely 


i 


jutered from the winds.” 
V the practice of planting peach trees in valleys 
igs Jong been condemned, from the fact that they 
more liable to frosts than the higher land in the 
gihborhood—the cold air falling down into the 
vies. But we had supposed that if an orchard 
is planted on high ground, a belt of timber that 
gould break the force of the wind was very desi- 
nie, 

Vill our experienced 
sews on this subject ¢ 


fruit-growers give us their 





THE WATER GARDEN. 





Tas manner of cultivating flowers in the house 
iys long been known, but as it is generally 
wofined to hyacinths or other spring bulbs, and 
sqiass is required for each bloom, it has not 
become as general an addition to our parlors and 
iitting rooms as it should be. A writer in “Godey’s 
ladys’ Book,” says: ‘“ We have repeatedly grown 
tulips, snow-drops, and other bulbous plants in 
ancers filled with damp moss, and have thus pro- 
wred some charming ornaments for the sideboard 
wd breakfast table” ; and then quotes from a very 
old book, entitled “A Flower Garden for Gentle- 
menand Ladies; or, the Art of Raising Flowers 
withont Trouble, to Blow in full Perfection in the 
Depth of Winter, in a Bed-chamber, Closet, or 
Dining-room.” The author regards himself as the 
disoverer of the art of growing flowers with water 
oly, He had at Christmas, beside the ordinary 
balbs, “fine young salads,” and “ great double 
diisies, red ‘and white primroses, and striped 
plyanthuses.” He says: “They flourished in 
wy glasses in as much perfection as they would 
héve done in the garden in summer.” His glasses 
were not prepared for the purpose, but were make- 
thifts—anything that he could pick up. He had 
some glass basins, larger at the top than the 
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bottom; to these he fitted corks, which floated 
upon the water. In these corks he cut holes for 
his roots, which he placed in clusters to produce 
s better effect when the plants should be in bloom. 
He describes, with great minuteness, his manner 
of tending them—giving them a little air, a great 
deal of light, and not allowing the bulbous roots to 
becovered with the water; and as he was evi- 
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dently a lover of flowers, they all prospered in his 
hands. A rather curious experiment is also men- 
tioned in the same article: 


“Many of our readers are, doubtless, acquainted 
with that interesting botanical experiment ‘of 
growing an acorn in water, which has been 
christéned “the acorn tree.” In country places 
these delicate little sprouting oaks are very favorite 
parlor ornaments, but we rarely catch a glimpse of 
them in town apartments, where their presence 
would be particularly desirable. An acorn tree 
can be grown in a common wide-mouthed phial, 
but more conveniently in a white hygcinth glass, 
which may be procured from a florist. In order to 
form one of these trees, take a ripe acorn, and, 
having removed its cup, steep it for a day or two 
in rain water; or let it lie among some damp moss, 
Then tie a thread round it, and suspend it in the 
hyacinth glass from a piece of cork or cardboard, 
which must be made to fit the mouth of the glass 
80 tightly as to exclude the air. The acorn should 
hang about a quarter of an inch above the surface 
of the rain water, with which the glass is to be 
half filled. In a few weeks the acorn will begin to 
sprout, and the whole process of its germination 
may be observed through the transparent sides of 
the glass vessel. As soon as the leaves reach the 
cork, another arrangement must be adopted. The, 
hole throngh which the thread passed must be: 
widened, in order that the leaves may be pushed 
through it. The young plant must then be raised 
and resuspended, so that its rootlets just touch the 
water. The tree will continue to grow, and will 
flourish for three or four years if proper care be 
taken to cleanse its roots from fungi, and to change 
the water whenever it becomes slimy or turbid. 
A horsechestnut may be grown in a similar man- 
ner.” 





Tue London Florist says that two new grapes 
have been brought out in England—one by Mr. 
Witut1am Tompson, gardener to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. It produces a bunch a foot long, and 
weighing one pound two ounces, It hasa delicious 
flavor, richer than any Muscat, being of a mixed 
honied and sugary character. It is to be named 
the “Duchess of Buccleuch.” The other one is 
that raised by Mr. Metvicix, gardener to the Earl 
of Roseberry. It is a splendid black grape, re- 
sembling the best round Hamburgs, with a fine 
Frontignan flavor. It is called the “Champion 
Hamburg.” 





Tue three new roses which seem to have borne 
off the palm at the various rose shows in England 
are “*Madame Fortado,” ‘‘ Reynolds’ Hole,” both 
brilliant pink, and “Louis XIV.” 

seietaiatndnsmaioeiallgpiainanincie 

Tue Cottage Gardener, in answer to some in- 
quiries about the Lawton blackberry, says that in 
England it is no larger nor better flavored than 





the English blackberry. ud 
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Tue Commissioner of Agriculture has added a Chemi- 
cal Bureau to his department. Dr, Jonn WETHERILL has 
been appointed Chief Chemist. - 
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Repraciedey+~pae-tohemetart ret 

ei pols per cent., and it is thought | 
that it will be still higher. It has been our rule to 
the Genesee Karmer at the very lowest price at aan 
could be printed. Our profits have never exceeded oe 
Jive cents on @ year’s subscription. The advance in ms 
would, therefore, at the old price entail a loss on each 
paper sold. We know that our subscribers do not wsh % 
us to furnish the paper at less than it costs us, and 80 We 
have determined to increase the price of the Paper ten 
cents a year. This is a trifle to each subscriber, but it 
will enable us to publish the Farmer without loss, 

The price of the Geneeee Farmer, for 1863, will be sixty 
cents a year to single subscribers, and in Clubs of riz 
and upwards, fifty cents a year. 

We feel confident that no intelligent farmer wil] objeet 
to this small advance. We shall spare no efforts to 
make the Farmer still more worthy of the extensive 
patronage it has so long received from the intelligent 
agriculturists and horticulturists of the United States 
and Canada. We teel confident that those who have» 
long stood by the Genesee Farmer, and used their in 
fluence to extend its circulation, will not Object to this 
slight increase in price, when they know that it is abgo. 
lutely necessary. 





SomerHine For THE Lapres.—Our lady readers coald 
materially add to the circulation of the Genesee Farme | 
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by simply asking their friends to subscribe for it at thiy | #100 p 
time. Some special premiums are offered on the last | gust & 
page of this number, to the ladies, which are certainly | vould 
worth the little labor it will require to secure them, Ask | $008 
your friends to subscribe at once, and then we will send | have a8 
them the remaining numbers of this year, together with | Ther 
the whole of the next volume. The books will be sent ' jp redx 
prepaid by return mail. ” labor, t 

To Our Aceyts.—We would cell the attention of our or 
agents and other friends to the magnificent List of ae 
Premiums offered to all who get subscribers for our next , a . 
volume. We have never before offered such liber! pe 
premiums, wil be 

One Hundred and Thirty-Seven Dollars in cash ar w thet 
offered to those who send the highest lists before the 15th bat the 
of February next. Those who do not take any of thes neath 
Cash Prizes will be sure of the Special Premiums. of lan 

To rue Bors.—The long winter evenings are 4p- Dov 
proaching, when you will have leisure to read. On the | 57% 
last page of this number you will find a list of books that | ™*Y 
you can obtain by a little effort in getting your neigh- m6 
bors and friends to take the Genesee Farmer. Ask them | “B® 
to subscribe now, and tell them they will then receive | while 
the remaining numbers of this year free. Let us see who firm 8 
will be the first boy to send in a Club. = 

e- 

Tae Gardeners’ Chronicle of September 20 says that its rif 
columns are full of articles on steam cultivation, and =e 
they hope to treat of it for several weeks to come. It aly. 
adds that the real contest that the rival machines-makers Ta 
have to wage is not with one another, but with agricul ab 


Whig 















——=—= . . 
1863, fs VALUE OF Farus.—If we mistake —~ os ~ 
e Of paper jest entering on a real ee sommes 
in thougis [goof peper money has a tendedcy : 
Tule to self juge of all other commodities. Railroad and other 
at which ig [gas hare already been greatly affected by it, = mn 
eeded over | jgsced full 25 per cent, The next property ee . ne 
Ce im paper | pet of this abundance of paper money, will e aa 
83 On each |, During the Napoleon wars, the value of lanc in 
© not wigh “yydand advanced to such an extent as to inspire, in the 
and 80 we puso of the Encyclopedia Brittantea, Ks all classes with 
Paper ten | tt of agricultural mania.” It is now difficult to in- 
ber, but it }.gtmoney on good security at ordinary rates of inter- 
88, ¢ Loans are made on gold in New York at 3 per cent. 
ll be sixty ‘a it is easy to see that, other things being equal, the 
ubs of viz ” of farms rises as the value of money declines. If 
sam is worth $50 per acre when money is worth 7 per 
will objeet | .gt, it ought to be worth $100 per acre when money is 
efforts to | ath only 34 per cent.; for the inierest on $100 is the 
extensive | gue in the one case as On $50 in the other. 
intelligent Then again, money is not only abundant, but it is 
ed States ratly depreciated. A dollar bill to-day is only worth 
10 have go salts in specie. This is an astounding fact, but fact 
their ip. si, Agold doliar is worth $1.33. A dollar’s worth of 
Ct to this | of ought, also, to be worth $1.33, even if, like gold, it 
t is abso. msentirely un prod uctive. 
The case then stands thus: a farm of 100 acres that 
ers could | ould pay 7 per cent. on $50 per acre, a year ago, was 
é¢ Forme ; worth $5000. The same farm would pay 34 per cent. on 
it at this | p10) per acre, or $10.000; and in addition to this, we 
1 the last | gust add one-third for the depreciation of money that 
certainly | rouldnow be paid for it, or $3,333. Sothata farm worth 
em. Ask | $000 8 year ago, would now be worth, on the basis we 
Will send | have assumed, $13,333 ! ° 
ther with | There are of course counteracting influences at work 
1 be sent io reduce the value of land, such as the high price of 
, labor, taxes, etc., but the increased value of our products 
issome offset to these drawbacks. Making the most lib- 
eral allowance for all depreciating influences, it is cleat 
that the price of farming land ought to advance. The 
only objection that can be urged to this argument is, that 
iereis no certainty that the low rate of interest on money 
vill be permanent. This may keep land from advancing 
that extent which the above figures would indicate, 
but there can be little doubt that we shall, before many 
nonths, witness a considerable rise in the nominal value 
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, of land and other property. 


are ap Do we then advise farmers to sell if land advances ?— 
On the | 3y20 means. If you sell and take pay in depreciated 

oks that | "ney, you will have to buy again in depreciated money 
- neigh- | M80, 80 that you will be no better off. What we would 
sk them | “ge every farmer to do, is to try to get out of debt 
receive | "hile money is depreciated. He might sell a part of his 
seewho | "tmand pay his debts with the money. In this way he 
* would gain, but in no other. The danger is, that instead 

of being economical and trying to get out of debt, farm- 

that ity | Will be tempted to extravagance, and when the reac- 
yp, and tion comes, as assuredly it will, they will suffer the pen- 
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ried: Tas Genesee Farmer for October. J. Hares, Roch- 


eter, N.Y. Always useful, always weleome.—Dritish 
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Norges on tHe WeEatser FROM Seprexper l5tuH To 
OcroserR 16Ta, 1862.—The mean temperature of the first 


| half of September was 64.2°, or only 0.3° above the mean 


for twenty-five years, 


The mean of the last half was 60.6°, or 8.8° above that for 
so many years, and the average of the month was 62.4°, 
only 2° above that for twenty-five years. The highest at 
noon, in the last half, was only 80°, on the 23d; but the 
hottest day was 71.8°, onthe 18th. The coldest morning, 
42°, on the 25th, which was the coldest day. Generally 
very pleasant, 

The rain of the last half was only 0,264 inches, and of 
the month was 2.364 inches. Of course the earth was 
rather dry and dusty. The rain on the 24th was 0.26 
inches. But little rain or storm occurred within eight 
days on either side of the autumnal equinox, September 
23d, very early in the morning. The moderate rain at 
the last of September was not worthy of the name equi- 
noxtial storm. 

Fruits have been a little late, but have finely matured, 
so that apples and pears, peaches and apricots, plums 
and quinces, have abounded. The crop of grapes is great 
and fine, and some wine will be manufactured in this 
vicinity. 

As the wheat harvest has proved to be much better 
than anticipated in England and France, the export of 
our cereals, though great, will be less than had been 
judged probable. 

The weather has been fine, and much of it clear and 
beautiful through the month, like the two preceding 
months. 

The New York State Agricultural Fair opened here on 
Tuesday, the last day of the month; weather cloudy; 
wind northeast; slight rain at times; rather unpro- 
pitious. 

October {began with moderate storm, some rain, and 
much cloudy, for four days, with a fall of water in that 
time of only 0.64inch. The State Agricultural Fair con- 
tinued through three of these days, and as the rain fell 
chiefly by night, it was not so injurious as was feared, 
Thousands on thousands attended, and the receipts ex- 
ceeded $11,000. The Fair was a success. The little 
storm could not be the equinoxtial ; we had no storm de- 
serving of that name this year or last year, The pleasant 
week preceding was dry and dusty, with wind on some 
of the days. It would have been ruinous to the Fair, as 
the same causes were to the Fair of 1851 here. 

On the evening of the 6th and morning of the 7th, there 
fell of water 0.49 inch, and very little rain. The 7th and 
8th were hotter than any two days known in October 
here, the heat being 83° at noon of the 8th. A great 
change from the cold of the 6th, when the thermometer 
was 38° in the morning, and frost enowgh to kill leaves 
of delicate vegetables. Four-fifths of the fortnight has 
been cloudy and dull, with a mean temperature of 58°, or 
about the mean for twenty-five years. Indian corn is 
matured. Very good peaches are in market on the 15th 
of October. Grapes abound. 
agentes 


Sream cultivation is attracting more and more attention 
in England. Fow.er, Howarp & Smirn are the prind- 
al inventors. Steam plowing is destined to revolvtion- 
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ize English agriculture. 
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Nor surs or wis Ipentiry.— Brother Hoyt, of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, has spent the past summer in Europe, 
aad as soon as he landed in New York, he heard that his 
wife was in the hands of the rebels, and hastened to her 
rescue. He had passed through so many changing scenes 
that he began to doubt his identity. “Are we really we?” 
he exclaims, even after he has been back sometime in his 
old familiar office. After a while, the world began to 
look more natural again. The Legislature was in session 
just as wher he left five months ago, “squandering the 
people’s money, throwing paper balls at empty heads, 
and pitching into everything that tends to the prosperity 
and honor of the State.” He is convinced, and exclaims, 
“This is Wisconsin, and we are we/” 
ieee 
Tar Rurat Annuat anv Horticutturat Directory 
ror 1863,—The Rural Annual for 1863 is nearly ready. 
We may safely say that a cheaper or more valuable work 
for farmers, horticulturists and every one interested in 
rural pursuits, is not published in our country. Not one 
of our readers should be without it. Price only 25 cents. 
The seven previous volumes of the Rural Annual will 
be sent, prepaid, by mail to any address for $1.40. 
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Agricultural Items, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENKSEE FARMER. 




















Atasale of Holme Pierrepont rams, seventy-two ani- 
mals brought £1,905. 

Tue crop of barley is spoken of as very light this sea- 
son throughout England. 

Smaxt pox has made its appearance among the sheep 
in England and causes much anxiety. 


Art the final sale of Mr. Sanpay’s celebrated flock of 
Leicester sheep, 87 rams averaged $63 each, 174 aged 
ewes $28, and 75 shearling ewes $35 each. The total sale 
amounted te £2,215 10s. 

In England ladies compete at Agricultural Fairs in 
other things besides dairy products and domestic manu- 
factures. At the last show of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Society a Miss Guassrorp won the first prize for the 
best sample of white wheat. 


Tur Farmers’ Magazine speaks in the highest terms of 
the display of the products of the North American Colo- 
nies at the International Exhibition. The wheat is equal 
to any in the Mother Country. The barley is one 
pound in the bushel heavier, and the oats equal the very 
best produced in Haddington—the greatest grain market 
in the south of Scotland. 


Tue Journal d Agriculture Pratique speaks of the trial 
of McCormick’s Automaton Machine in competition with 
several others. It gave great satisfaction, but M. Barre. 
doubts whether the automaton movement does not pre- 
seat very serious inconveniences, although it certainly is 
very ingenious. 

Tuer is quite a change coming over the agricultural 
sentiment as to the kind of animals which should take 
the prize at cattle shows. The Farmers’ Magazine, in its 
report of the meeting at Battersea Park, speaks in the 
highest terms of the Swiss Diary Cows, which are bred 
for milkers, and are not like the improved English 


ley, 95@$1.05. Miilfeed, 10@18c per bushel; Fine Middlion 
85@40c 








In the Farmers’ Magazine, in a long article on « 
Improvements in Hay-making,” a calculation j Recer; 
into of the comparative cost of horse-power oa a 
labor. The balance in favor of the former is hen 
be two shillings per acre. The writer adds: “The a, 
of money is considerable, but the increased ane 
work done, the improved quality of the hay a 
saving of time employed, are subjects of far a “ 
portance to the hay-farmer.” > 
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Inquiries and Answers, 
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Mice,—Last year the mice did great da 
trees in this vicinity. Can you — any informe 
to how it might be prevented. ; 
for trees already 
ward's county, C. 


. Mation 
: Also, is there & 
_ ?—E. M. Morpuer, Peon 





How To get A Free Faru.—You have 
Genesee Farmer of three sections of land ee, te 
an actual settler can get a free farm from the Uae 
States Government. I should be glad to know whieh 4 
these three sections ure the best. I have two pe ; 
should be glad to get farms for them. What is the ie 
acter of the land as to timber, nearness to market 
&c.; and what is the proper course to take? [y ; 
preter purchasing the government land at $2.50 per ~~ 
if it was in a settlement, rather than to go too far back 
Joun McHenry, Madoc, Hastings county, C.W. 


Will some of our Western readers answer the abore 


_ Hottow-norn 1n Cattix.—There are cattle in this y 
tion that have the hollow-horn. I think it is owin m 
our severe winters, and want of care in housing the ey. 
tle and in not feeding them properly. If some of yyy 
correspondents know of a sure cure, it would be glaiiy 
accepted. It is easy to tell when an animal has the és 
ease: Take hold of the horn early in the morning, and i 
it is cold the beast has the disease. Or you can telly 
tapping the horn with a knife or spoon, and jf itis hy. 
low you will know it by the hollow sound. 

The way I have cured it is to bore a hole into tae hun 
pretty close to the head, and blow in some dry, fine wg) 
and pepper. The hole will soon begin to discharge ai 
will close up; but it must be opened and some abel 
pepper blown in again.—A Kent Farmer, Kent, 0. ff, { 
-° 

The Markets, 
OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMYER,) 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1862, { 

Since our last report the price of Wheat 'has advanced {ull } 
cents per bushel. Corn has also advanced Sc—the advance ub 
ing place during the last two weeks. Oats maintain theirs 
tively high price, but there has been no advance, Barly) 
searce and high—the price in New York being from §iMs 
$1.25 per bushel. There has not been much change in the pre 
of Rye. Beans are somewhat lower since the new crop wai le 
vested, but prices are still high and quite firm. Butter ha w' 
vanced 8c per Ib.; Cheese 1@2c. 

Everything that can be exported, is in demand at high prim 
Exchange on England is worth 145. In other words, an By 
lish pound, the real value of which is about $4.84, is now wot 
in New York $6.44! If you send a quantity of wheat, ot om, 
or butter, to England and it sells for £1000, this £1000, instead ¢ 
being worth only $4840 in New York, as would ordinarily b& 
case, isnow worth $6440. The premium on the exchange aw 
amounts to $1600. In other words, £1000 in New York is wi 
$1600 more than it is in London. 

In regard to future prices, it is not safe to predict. Wheat a 
corn are now about 10c per bushel higher than they were allt 
time last year. And last year the prices continued to adv 
till January. Such may be the case this year. 


Rocursrzen, October 23.— White Wheat, $1.25@1.35; Be 
$1.15@1.18; Spring Wheat, $1.00@1.10. Corn, ! Bu 











per bush. Oats, 40@43c. Rye, 6u@65. Pelis, H@ 





breeds, only strong iu “ be>f and tallow.” 
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<= Yorn. October 27.— White Wheat $1.45@1.65 , Rel | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—October. Boston: Ticknor & 

ey 4 Mixed Western Corn 62@69c; White 7@8vc Rye! Fieups. Price, $3.00 per annum. 
oe Se. Barley | ——_ a Ll ‘Siie@280; mined tote | This is the best of American monthlies, and it employs the 
arrows, $2.4002: , ° firsttalentof the country. I's contributors are AGaserz, Houmegs, 
1G es — Mercers, $1.75@2.00; Peach Blows, $1.50@1.75; | Miss Prescort, and others like them, whose names alone givean 


and Prince Alberts, $1.40@1 50 per bri. * 

~ vippins and Spiizenbergs, $1.50@1.75; Green- 
common, $1.00 per bri. : i 
$1.50@2.00; Seckels, Virgalious, &c., $8.00 


keves 
- ples—-Fall 


1,25@.1.50 5 
Fearon, 
bri. 
Om e92.00@2 50 per bush. ; Grapes, 5@6c per Ib. 
sinces—$2.50@3.00 per bri. 

Hickory Nuts, $1.50@ 1.50 per bush. . a 12 | 

Poultrs—Turkeys, 12@l4c, Fowis 10@.12c, Chickens 2@l5e 

rib; Ducks 75@$1.00 per pair; Geese $1.25@1.75 each; Par- 
ridges 75¢@ °1.00 per pair. 

Fggs—18@19¢ per dozen. , = 

Butier—Choice State FirkIns 28@24c; Pennsylvania and West- 
em Reserve 16@18e: Grease Butter 19@1Ie per Ib. 

Cheese—State, ? @lle; Western, §@9e. 

New York Cattle Market.—At the last Cattle Market, there 
were no Cuttle from Kentucky, (the State having been swept by 
the rebels) and none from Canada, (on account of the large dis- 
count on onr money.) The average price was 7}<c per lb., va- 
rring from 6c to 83¢e, according to quality. : 

“the Sheep Market was overstocked. and prices declined 25c 

hea’. The high priee of pel 8, ($1.42 each) alone keeps up 
the price. It is said that Mutton by the carcass has been sold as 
2e¢ per Ib, , | 
Mags have wivanced, but it is thought the advance will not be | 
maintained. Corn fed 444@5i¢c per Ib., live weight. 

Horses dull of sale, except such as are wanted by Govern- 
ment, at $90@110 each. 

Toronto, October 27.--Fall Wheat 85@95e ; Spring, 75@82c. 
Rarlev, TS@S2e. Rye, 56@Erc. Oats, 40@45e. Peas, common, 
0@ Se : Black-eved Marrowfats and Prussian Blues, 6°@ 5c. 
Puatoes, 3744@50e. Apples, 60@80c per bri. Fresh Butter, | 
@i%. Kges, 9@12 per doz, Chickens drawn 35@40e and 
Ducks, 40@50c per pair. Turkeys, 40@60c each. Hay, $20 per 
fon, Straw, $11 per ton. Wool, 35c, Pelts, 70@80ce each. 

Partapetputa, October 24,—White wheat, $1.55@1.65; red, 
#1.49@1.45. Rye, 80@S85e._ Corn, TO@i2e. Oats, 40@tic. 
Glover Seed, %5.75@6.00, Timothy Seed, $1.75@2.00. Flax 
Seed, $2.25 per bush. 

Burrato, October 27—White Wheat, $1.26@$1.80c; red, $1. 
lic. Corn, 45@0c, Barley. $1.04@1.06. Peas, T5c for Can- 
adian Beans, $1.50@1.75, Timothy Seed, $1.25@2.00. Clover 
Seed, $4.50@5.00. Flax Seed, $1.623¢. 

OuroaGo, October 27.—Wheat, No.1, 94@96c; No, 2, ST@8S8e. 
Corn, 31@S4e. 

Crvernnati, Octoh-r 27.—White Wheat, $1 20@1.25; red, $1. 
6@1.10. Corn, 38@40c. Oats, new, 50@52c; Old, 56@57e. 
Rye, 60@62c. Barley, Spring, $1.20@1.25; Fall, $1.80@1.35. 
Hay, $12@13.00 per ton, 

Sr. Louts, October 22.—Fall Wheat ranges all the way from 
Sie to $1.18 per bush. Corn, 50@55c. Oats, 60c. Barley, $1.23 
@l&. Rye, 45@d50ec. 





Literary Notices, 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—November. 
Gonry. Price, $4.00 per annum. 


This monthly has come again, with the same marvelous va- 
riety in its contents which has characterized the nine other num- 
bers of the past year. It is invaluable to ladies living in the 
country. It not only gives the fashions for dresses, &c., but it 
has plain directions for new stitches in knitting, crochet and 
netting, all accompanied by engravings which so illustrate the 
text that it is impossible not to succeed in learning any or all of 
them. In this number the patterns for braiding. both for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses, are remarkably beautiful; and the direc- 
tions for making a carriage blanket, after an entirely new de- 
sign, are well worth the price of the book. There is something 
for every member of the family in each number—pictures that 
children can copy on their slates, and new games for the older 
Ones to try; receipts for the housekeeper ; directions for cooking 
hice little trifies for invalids; and book notices, containing every 
bew work published, whether grave or gay, licht or solid. The 
articles are mostly tales, more or less interesting, but never other- 
wise than strictly moral, and generally there is some talk about 
flowers and how to grow them. This month the first article is 
‘A Water Garden,” which is wel] worth reading; and we hope 
that its hints will be taken, 


Philadelphia: L. A. 


interest to any article. In the October number, “Autumnal 
Tints,” by THoreau, is one of those essays which show an ex- 
quisite appreciation of Nature in all her varid forms, and teach 
careless people, who stumble over all the wondrous beauties 
which lie in their paths, how much of pleasure they lose every 
day of their lives, We hope that in the hands of such excellent 
publishers as Ticknor & Fre.ps, whose imprimature gives 
character to all they send out, that the magazine will be as suc- 
cessful as it is worthy of success. 

HARPERS’ WEEKLY. New York: Hanpzr & Bros, Price, 

$2.50 per year. 

This pictorial has become a necessity, now that there is se 
much occurring every day that we all want to know something 
about, and localities are becoming famous, the names of which 
had never been heard of out of their own State. The portraits 
of distinguished and of notorious people are generally very good, 
and there is always one comicality that has an idea init, A 
story called “ No Name,” by Wriix1e Cot.ins, is being published 
in its columns, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eee 


8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Genxsxe Farmer in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates, 
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MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y 3—tf 


HE RURAL ANNUAL—For 1856, '57, °5S, °59, "60, °61 and 
62 will be sent, prepaid to any address for $1.40. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester,N Y. 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
objects 500 Tives, tor 28 CENTS (coin preferred.) Frvg 
of differeut powers for $1, MAILED FREE. Address 
F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, 
Boston, Masa 








novif 





WANTED, 

PRACTICAL FARMER—Who has had experience in the 
+A. culture of, fruit, and can bring good references, as to hon- 
esty, industry and capacity. M. F. REYNOLDS, 

Rochester, N. Y., November, 1862. 


FOR SALE. 
NTARIO VINES—WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME— 
and not the Union Village. Having fruited both varieties 
this year, I am satisfied they are entirely unlike. Price, $2.00 
for 2-year old vines ; $12.00 per dozen. 
UTIs F. PRESBREY, Prospect Hill Vineyard, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





novlt 





CIDER MILLS. 


HAVE NOW ON HAND AND FOR SALE, HICKOK’S 

celebrated Hanp Crper Mritis. Parties wishing one of the 
dest Mills in the country, will please call and examine them, at 
the Genesee Seed Store, 17 South St. Paul st., Rochester, N. Y. 

nov-lt J. RAPALJB, 


{CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 
APPLE GRAY, LONG TAILS, HEADS WELL UP; LONG 
range in action: weight, eleven to twelve hundred; ant, 
seven to eight years,16 handshigh. Any person having asoun 
air of horses for sale, answering the description, will please ad- 
ress notf GEO. A. PRINCE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK & CO, OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List, 
ddress LENK & CO., 
novif Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Is A 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, 80 AS TO BE EASILY SEPARATED 
INTO 


TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


In religion it is free from sectarianism, and givesa full, fair and 
impurtial report every week of all matters of general interest 


IN ALL THE DENOMINATIONS, 


In Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities, 
discussing great principles witb treedom and candor, and giv- 
ing the fullest and latest intelligence of all the movements of the 
day. 

. IT SUPPORTS THE GOVERNMENT 
With VIGOR, FIDELITY and ZEAL, in its efforts to 

CRUSH THE REBELLION, 


And restore the Union and preserve the Constitution. It criti- 
cizes with freedom whatever measures are not adapted to the ac- 
complishment of these ends: but its steady purpose, from the 
beginning of the war, has been, and will be, to uphold the hands 
ard strengthen the heart of the Government, while it puts forth 
its energies to protect us against the most unholy rebellion that 
ever disturbed the peace of any country. 

The New York Ubserver is the most complete family newspa- 

r 
- IN THE WORLD. 

In the variety of its Departments, 

In the fullness of its Intormation, 

In the extent of its Correspondence, 

Inthe number of minds enlisted in its editorial and other col- 
ums, 

In the amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich and adorn its pages, 

In the healthful, religious, conservative, genial tone that per- 
vades the paper. 

In its stores of anecdote, biography, poetry, science, art, ard 
general literature, 1t will strive to exceed every other weekly 
newspaper. 





GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 
The proprietors of the New York Observer offer the following 
valuable premiums for 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
IN ALL OASES, the NEW SUBSCRIBERS must be those who have 
not in their own or others names, taken the paper during the 
past year. 





To Ministers and Others. 


The Annals of the American Pulpit, by William B. Sprague, p. 
p., are comprised in seven large octavo volumes, viz: 
Congregational, ....scccocccccocccccccccccce 2 vols, 
Presbyterian, .... « 





Methodist,....... “ 
Episcopal,.......... wi 
BAPE .00cccce coccccccvenccosscccccecccce “ 


They contain the biography of more than a thousand minis- 
ters, and a history of each denomination, wit a statement ot its 
doctrinal views, making a complete library of religious biog- 
raphy and history. The lives of these ministers are interspersed 
with memorable anecdotes and incidents, and illustrated by let- 
ters from distinguished statesmen and clergymen, rendering the 
volumes an inexhaustible source of instruction and entertain- 
ment. 

The ‘publishers’ price for the seven volumes is $15.50, We 
will furnish the whole set to the order of any person who will 
send us TWELVE NeW subscribers with the payment for one year, 
or any two volumes for four new subscribers, or any one vol- 
ume for two new subscribers. In all cases the money ($2.50 for 
each subscriber) must be paid in advance. 


To Farmers and Others. 


We will furnish the whole set of the following works to any 
one who will send us jifteen new subscribers—with payment of 
$2.50 in advance on each for one year—viz: 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 





a ——— 
To any one sending us ten new subscribers, and advanee 


ment for each one year, we will send the Far te 
- y mer 
Farm Record, and any five other books on the ns oped 
tire list, except the Encyclopedia and Record Sl—or the en. 
For five new subscribers, with pa\ment in 
> ae adv . 
rend the Farmer’s Encyclopedia and Farm Reet on Wwe will 
five books in the list. » OF ADY Other 
For four new subscribers and payment, th 
j @ Encyclonedi 
any book less than $3 : *yelopedia ang 
For three new subscribers, the Farm Recor 
book. . d and any dolla 
For two new subscribers, any two books in the lis 
than $3 each. And for one new subscriber 
less than $3 on the | st. 
These books will be sent by mail or express 
expense of the subscribers, 
nvery evening devoted to canvassing may secure on 
’ e 
of these volumes, oF more 
They are among the most practical works now publi 
. o } A is 
the subjects treated. With this collection of books pe his —s 
neither the beginner nor the more advanced farmer need go — 
ther for the instruction desired in any branch of his pursuits, 
They are here placed within the reach of every young a 
in the country, without a dollar in money. " = 
Specimen copies of the paper sent free to any address, Noy 


FARMERS, 
7 OUR SONS NEED A BUSINESS EDUCATION; WITH. 
out it they may plow and reap as their grandfathers diq 
before them, but they cannot, without such instruction, intelli 
gently, methodically, or accurately, set about the successfy} prog. 
ecution of that especially close business, Modern Agriculture, 
here is one institution in the country, and but one, where stu 
dents are thoroughly trained, as well as theoretically taught— 
where eight totwelve weeks attendance secures a periect knowl 
edge of every legal form of procedure in every known branehof 
enterprise, and a ready aptitude or skill in practical busines 
inatters., . 
For information, address the Principal of “ Zastman’s Modd 
Mercantile College,” Rochester, N. Y. nov-8t 
OWN AGENTS WANTED Tv CIRCULATE A NEW 
series of the Rural American, to be published at Utiea, X, 
Y., semi-monthly, at sixty cents a yeer. Regular issue from 
January ist, 1863. A splendid paper—purely Agricultural and 
Horticultural—adapted to every State in the Union. Commis 
sions very large, and a Fifty-Cent Concord Grape Vine free 
every subscriber, which is the best early grape in existence! 
My travelling agents sweep towns of nearly every farmer ip 
them—no difference on account of the war, Full details given 
in a specimen paper, soon to be ready, which is free to all, 
Address T. B. MINER, 
Clinton, Oneida county, N, Y, 
P. S.—The price is siaty cents in clubs, not fifty cents, as stated 
in the October Farmer, 
GENEVA NURSERY. 
W T. & E. SMITH, GENEVA, N. Y., INVITE THE AT- 
e tention of Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers to their 
large stock of 


t costing } 
» any book coetng 





» At the option op 











UIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Of all the most desirable sorts. 

200,000 GRAPE VINES of the new and pepeler sorts at re 
duced prices, STRAWBERRY PLANTS of Triomphe de Gand, 
Wilson’s Albany, and other fine sorts, 
te" Our Wholesale Catalogue will be furnished to all who 





apply. novlt 
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E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons N Y. 


@ HROPSHTRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT SHEE? 
Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rams, 
South Down Ewes. 
(2 Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. of 
oc-8t JACOB LORILLARD. 








2().000 DELAWARE VINES, . 00,000 CONCORD 
4 VINES—strong, healthy and ey Send for 
Catalogue of Prices, Address WM. PERRY & SON, 





American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, ............... $4.00 
Allen’s (K. L.) American Farm Book, ............ 1.00 
Allen (J. Fisk) on the Culture of the Grape, esecece 1.00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden, .......... iiasseseseveesces 1.25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy,............ scvcese 1,25 
Bridgemau’s Young Gardener’s Assistant,......... 1.50 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory, ....... 1.25 
Comprehensive Farm Record,. .........+eeees+++ 8.00 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, .............+ coccce 180 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, .............++ +. 1.00 
EE tin ncecewndnne hetbneneente 1.00 
French’s Farm Drainage,............. peeceseonese 1,00 
I aS 1.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-keepers,.............00+ 1.25 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens,.........++++++++ 1.00 


sep3t Bridgeport, Conn. 
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70 GROWERS OF SPRING WHEAT. 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, 






ROCHESTER, N. Y. SOLE MAN UFACTURERS OF 
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“BOOTH’S COMPOUND SHAKER.” 
R SEPARATING OATS, BARLEY, AND OTHER FCR- 
eign substances irom Wheat, it is the BEST, SIMPLEST, 
cueapest and only Machine ever invented, that thoroughly ac- 
complishes the desired end, Farmers can always get from five 
to ten cents per bushel more for their Wheat if properly cleaned. 
Itcleans from 150 to 200 bushels per day, and a boy can operate it, 


and its exceedin; 
. 5 LOW PRICE 


Brings it within the reach of every’ Farmer, On receipt of SIX 
DOLLARS, a Machine (with printed instructions for operating,) 
will be shipped as directed. Those a to en in the 
sale of the Machine and purchasing by the dozen, will have a 
fir discount made to them. All orders to be addressed to 
CHAPPELL & SPRAGUE, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 





FARM FOR SALE! 
DJOINING THE DEPOT—In Warren, Penn., of seventy- 
five acres of land, with a new Frame House, nearly all 
faished below in a good substantial manner, with a good Stone 
Cellar under the same. About twenty-five acres under improve- 
ment, with seven acres more which might be put into wheat the 
t fall with triding expense, It is first rate wheat land, and 
well supplied with pure water from never-failing —- For 
amaa who is desirous of going into the truii-growing business 
the location cannot be surpassed in Western Pennsylvania, hav- 
a 3 advantage of a home market with the highest prices. 
One-half of the purchase money may lay for one or two 
years, if desired. I can be seen in Erie every day (Sundays ex- 
) from 11 A. M. till 8 P. M, and in Warren from 63 P. M. 
7 A.M. Any communication of inquiry directed to War- 
rea, Penn., willbe promptly answered. 
Warren, Sept. 1, 1862.—3t D. M. JAMES. 


The Original Howe Sewing “Machine ! 
ECENT and important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with7a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needies!_ No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 
ent, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, wither 
cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
a  amape triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 

hine. 

{2 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 











T0 FARMERS AND LUMBER DEALERS. 


CRIBNER’S READY-RECKONER AND LOG 

S the most popular and saleable book ever petted ae 
subject, The sales now amount to over 300,000 copies. The 
calculations are so arranged as to be easily understood, and can 
be relied on with ne safety. Ii is p Ae ne expressly for 
Boat-builders, Ship-builders, Lumber Merchants, Mechanics. and 
contains full and correct measurement of scantling, board 

plank, cubical contents of round and square timber, ‘saw-logs, 
pore tables of wages by the month, board, rent, interest tables, 


No farmer, lumber merchant or business man should be with« 
Out & Copy, as the price is nothing in comparison to its value 
For twenty-five cents 1 will send a book to any address free of 


tage. 
poROOKSELLERS AND BOOK AGENTS WANTING to ip- 
terest themselves in the sale of the book in Lumber Regions, can 
have them upon such terms as will make it an object to push the 
book, and can make money by so doing. Address 
GEO. W. FISHER, Bookseller and Stationer 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


THE CHILSON FURNACE. 


HIS celebrated Furnace, which has beer so ext 
in public and private buildings, and which mpfr 
test of eqperience after various attempted imitations, is still for 
sule in Rochester. The different sizes are fitted for all classes of 
buildings, from the cottage to the church. They can be purchas- 
ed at lower rates than ever before, and any one desiring to man- 
ufacture these Furnaces can, on short notice, be furnished with a 
full set of iron patterns for all the different sizes, 
Further information can be obtained from the Editor of this 
paper. sep—tf 


nov2t 








FOR SEWING MACHINES. 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 

200 or 500 yard spools, White, Black, and Colored. 


OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE 

+ thread, and BROOK’S SIX COKD RED TICKET ner 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city and country; also 
in cases of 100 dozen each, assoried numbers, by WM. HENRY 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


E have the back numbers of the Genesee Farmer, hand- 

somely bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1858, 
1855, 1856, 1857.. 1858, 1859, 1860 and 1851. They wili be sent free 
to any address for $1.00 each. The last six volumes, from 1856 to 
1861 inclusive, handsomely bound, will be sent free by express, 
or by mail postage paid, for $5.00. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Farmer, 
Roch: ster, N. Y. 


) may AND OTHERS that wish to obtain quickly, in 

cash, the highest market prices for their farm produce, must 
send all their butter, cheese, lard, eggs, poultry, hams, game. 
vegetables, green and dried fruits, flour, grain, seeds, &c., | = to 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
82 Jay Srrest, New York. 

He returns the cash in ten days after receipt of goods, makes ad- 
vances on consignment, or buys for cash; and sends a weekly 
“ Price Current” to all shippers. oc2t 








CLOVER HULLING AND CLEANING MA- 
CHINES. 


T ULLS AND CLEANS FROM THREE TO TEN BUSHELS 
per hour. Late improvement, patented March 25, 1862, 
Description of ee machine sent gratis on application. 
Made and for sale only by M. H. MANSFIELD, Patentee, 
sep-Bt Ashland, Ohio, 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
j E will sell Ste of the Wood Cuis us2d in the Gene 
sce Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Direo- 
A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Roonesres, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
FOR A CEMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 


REBELLIO —To nx issuep By The Aue 











—burn Publishing Co. 





THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES 
July, 1862.—21t 437 Broadway, New York. 


tus and Descriptive Circulars sent free to those 
who:write to E. G, STORKE, Avburn, N, ¥. 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1863. 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIsT! 


BOUK PRIZES! 
SEED PRIZES!! 
CASH PRIZES! 





All Prizes and No Blanks! 





We spare no pains to make the GENESEE FARMER worthy 
the patronage of every farmer and fruit-grower in the United 
States and Canada. It has already a very large circulation, but 
there is no reason why it may not be doubled during the coming 
year. AW that is necessary, is for our triende to take hold of the 
matter in their respective localities, and present the claims of the 
Gexeser Farmer to their neighbors and friends As some in- 
ducement for them to act as agents in getting subscribers, we of- 
fer the following premiums: 

AND FIRST TO THE LADIES.—There are some ladies 
who already act as agents for the Geneste Farmer, and those 
who do are always successfal in getting subscribers. We want 
more agents among our farmers’ sons and daughterr, We offer 
the following: 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS TO THE LADIES. 


1. To every lady who sends us before the first of next January, 








It will be seen that the above prizes are for subscribe: 
ty Cents each, If sent in during the present mont Teal 
the last two numbers of this year, (November and 
will be sent to each subscriber free. These Prizes 
oaly to the ladies and boys, the object being to 
ested in the circulation of the Farmer, 


PREMIUMS FOR EVERYBODY, 


At our Lowest Club Rates of 50 Cents each, 


Sie. 
November) 
December 
are Offered 
get them inter. 


1, To every person sending us six subscribers, 
($3.00) we will send, prepaid, by return ma 
BAL ANNUAL for 1863, 


al 5) cents each, 
il, & copy of the Rr. 
25 cts, 
2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our low 
club rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send 2 copy of te 
Genrske Farmer for 1863, and also a copy of the Rvrat Ay. 
NUAL for 1868, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 ets, 


8. To every person sending us sirteen subscribers at 50 cen 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a Package of flower 
and vegetable seeds, containing twelve papers of choice varie. 
ties, price $1, or a handsomely bound volume of the Gum 
Farmer for 1860: price $1. And also a free copy of the Py, 
MER and RuraL ANNUAL for 1863, $1.85, 


4. To every person sending us twenty subscribers, at 5 ceny 
each, ($10.00) we wi!) send, prepaid, by return mail, a Copy uf 
Everybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $135; 
and also two free copies of the Farmer for 1863, $2.45, 

5. To every person sending us twenty-four subserib Ts, at 
cents each, ($12.00) we will send either of the above books anda 
dollar package of vegetable and flower seeds, and # free copy of 
the Geneser Farmer and Rrrat ANNUAL for 1863, $3.10, 


Those getting higher clubs than the above, will probably take 


five subscribers for 1563, at 60 cents each, we will send, pre-paid, | some of the following C..si Prizes. If not, books and Seeds, as 


by return mail, a copy of Mrs. Haus’s Modern Cookery Book, price 
$1; or a dollar package containing sixteen varieties of the choic- 
est and most-beautiful flower seeds, such as we know every lady | 
would like to have growing in the garden. 

2. To every lady sending us fifteen subscribers at 60 cenis each, | 





$5 


desired, will be sent in the same ratio: 


CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZEs!!' 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the highest nombe 
of subseribers, before the 15th of February, 188, y 


before the first of next January, we will serd, prepaid, by return | our lowest club rates of 50 cents each, we will send Firry Do. 


mail, a beautiful copy of the Rural Poetry of the English Lau- 
guage; price $3. 





PREMIUMS FOR BOYS. | 

1. To every boy who shall send us before the first of January, | 
1863, three sub-cribers, ut 60 cents each, we will send, prepaid, | 
by return mail, a copy of the Farmers’ Praetical Horse Farrier, | 


LARS in cash, 
‘ 

$3 

cash 


i e 
$2 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the second highat 
number, (as above,) we will send Tutrty Douay 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the third higha 
number, (as above,) we will send Twenty Doi 


in cash, 
i P| e ¢ 4 7 2 i . | 
price 50 cents; or a copy of ence Animal Chemistry. @ »—TO THE PERSON sending us the fourth highen 
2. To every boy sending us four subscribers, (av above,) we wil en 1D number, (as above,) we will send Firreex Douaw 
in cash, 


send, prepaid, by return mail, a volume of the Gungsre Far- 
mae for 1856, neatly bound in stiff paper cover: price 75 cents, | 

3. To every boy sending us five subscribers, (as above) we will 
send, prepaid, by retura mail, a copy of Ropexsrs’ Scientific | 
Agricuture, or a volume of the Genesee Farmer for 1°60, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. The wholesale price of the latter is $1, 
and there is no cheaper work. 

4 To every boy sending us sia subscribers, (as above.) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of Everybody’s Lawyer, 
or The Horse and his Diseases: price $1.25, 

5. To every boy sending us eight subseribers, (as above,) we 
will send, prepaid, by return mail, a complete set of the Rurat | 
ANNUAL AND HorricutturaL Drrecrory for eight years — 
(1856-7-8-9, 60, "61, "62 and 63.) Price 2cents each. No young | 
farmer or gardener should be without a complete set of this work | 





6. To every boy sending us jifteen subscribers, (as above) we | , 


will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Rural Poetry of | one time. 


$1 
$5 
&: 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest om- 
ber (as above.) we will send TkN Do wars in cash, 


—T® THE PERSON sending us the siath highest num 
ber, (as above,) we wii} send Fivx DoLwass in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highestmm 
ber, (as above,) we will send Four Doxtakrs in cash, 


—TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num 
ber, (as above,) we will send Turex Do.vars in cash, 


(2 The number of subscribers, and the names of those send- 


| ng the largest clubs, will be announced in the March numberof 
| the Farmer, and the cash immediately paid 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 


| address, We send the papers wherever the members of the cli) 


lesire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in all a 


Names can be added at any time. and all that ar 


the English Language; price $3. (This is a most beautiful and | sent in before the fifteenth of February will be counted in. Send 


appropriate book for a Christmas or New Years present.) l¢ 


7. To every boy sending us fwenty-jive subscribers, (as above) 


on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 
(" Money may be sent by mail at our risk, you need notte 


we will send, prepaid, by express, the last six volumes of the | gister the letters, 


Geneser Farmer, (1856-7-8-9, 60 and ’61,) handsomely bound in 
eloth. The price is $1 each, and there is no cheaper work pub- 
lished, No young farmer could have a better work in his library. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Pus.isuer AND PRopgieToR OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
November 1, 1862, Rocuesren, N. Y, 


_ 





